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—Portrait of the Week— 


UDDENLY, Mr. Macmillan flew off to Greece and 

Turkey to talk about Cyprus. On the way back 
he stopped in Cyprus itself. Meanwhile, the United 
Nations General Assembly was assembling in New 
York for a special session which was launched 
with an opening address from President Eisen- 
hower. In his speech, which followed the expected 
lines, he put forward a ‘six-point plan for peace.’ 
His proposals included an economic development 
plan for aiding the Middle East countries, a stand- 
by UN peace force and steps to avoid a new arms 
race spiral. There was no sign of Mr. Khrushchev 
arriving, though the Soviet Post Office had 
been .busy once again only a day or~ two 
before, with another round of letters to Mr. Mac- 
millan and others, with one to Mr. Karamanlis for 
bad measure. General de Gaulle struck a new note 
by declaring that he couldn’t see that Mr. Khrush- 
chev’s letter to him needed an answer at all. Mr. 
Macmillan’s dramatic flight to Athens to see Mr. 
Karamanlis does not appear to have produced any 
immediately practital results. The atmosphere was 
cordial, though a communiqué after the talks 
declared that there were outstanding points of 
difference. In Ankara, his discussions with Mr. 
Menderes seemed to have produced a slight soften- 
ing of the Turkish attitude. 


* 


There were other voyagers. The USS Nautilus 
sailed beneath the North Pole ice-cap, thus fulfill- 
ing at last the ancient dream of discovering the 
North-West Passage, and joining the Atlantic to 
the Pacific in a manner that stout Cortez never 
thought of in his wildest surmise. Commander 
Anderson and his crew were decorated by President 
Eisenhower, and rapturously . received by the 
American Ambassador and most of the popula- 
tion, when they arrived in Portland, Dorset (which 
apparently had priority over Portland, Maine, and 
Portland, Oregon). A few days later the USS Skate 
repeated the feat of the Nautilus. In a week of 
element-conquering, the record-breaking trans- 
atlantic trip by the new Comet airliner did not go 
unremarked, particularly by those who are doing 
their best to persuade the authorities at Idlewild 
airport to ban it, on the grounds that it is too noisy, 
in favour of indigenous jet-aircraft. 


* 


Timed to coincide with the General Assembly's 
meeting, a battalion of American troops began 
to withdraw from the Lebanon. Admiral He!loway 
having half-heartedly suggested that this might be 
the beginning of a general withdrawal, the State 
Department (which had earlier been busy re- 
affirming its belief that China does not exist) as 
half-heartedly denied it. As their own contribution 
to peace, the Syrians attempted to shoot down a 
Lebanese airliner which was believed (erroneous! \) 
to be carrying the Jordan delegation to New Yor!:: 
only some quick thinking and action by the New 
Zealand pilot saved the aircraft, which had been 
instructed to fly over the runway in order to brinz 
it within range of the anti-aircraft guns. 


* 


At honie, liftle took place to drive the inter- 
national events into the background. The report 
by the United Nations scientific group that had 
been examining the éffects of thermo-nuclear bomb 
tests and other radiation hazards created little stir, 
largely because of the inevitably inconclusive 
results. Mr. John Wardle and the Yorkshire Cricket 
Club continitied to throw fissionable material at 
one another, heedless of the fall-out, and it went 








on raining. 
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THE SHADOW OF A DOUBT 


HE classic unintelligibility of the United 

Nations report on radiation has not quite 
succeeded in disguising the fact that it tells us 
nothing that was not known before. It says, in 
effect, that the long-term effects of radiation from 
H-bomb tests cannot be computed with any 
accuracy until we have seen the long-term effects 
of radiation from H-bomb tests. The world is the 
laboratory; we, for the next few years, are to be 
the guinea-pigs. In brief, we must abandon hope 
that science will produce a quick answer to the 
question: are H-bomb tests potentially dangerous 
to mankind? Instead, we shall have to concen- 
trate on the other aspect: do they bring any 
benefits to the West? And the answer, it is be- 
coming increasingly clear, is: no. 

Certainly not to Britain. There was a case, and 
still is, for Britain possessing a stockpile of 
nuclear weapons. The arguments in.favour of it 
varied and were occasionally contradictory: one 
school of thought wanted the bombs so that we 
might, in emergency, act independently of the 
United States; another argued that though there 
could be no question of independent action, with 
our own bombs we should be in a better- position 
to exert a restraining and beneficent influence on 
US policy—as an equal rather than as a poor 
relation. The strongest argument undoubtedly 
was that the Russians might have been tempted to 
stir up trouble in Europe, hoping that the US 
would be reluctant to interfere; but their realisa- 
tion that Britain was armed with nuclear weapons 
made such a policy more dangerous and therefore 
more unlikely. Whether or not such arguments 
were valid, the fact remains that we now have a 
nuclear stockpile; and its chief deficiency is less 
the potential of the weapons than the prospects 
of their accurate delivery. 

The case for expanding the stockpile, and, 
therefore, for continuing to test the newest bombs, 
is very flimsy. The trouble with scientists, in this 
as in all other fields, is that in their anxiety to 
achieve precision they lose sight of everything 
else. The scientist makes predictions on the basis 
of past evidence; and nothing will satisfy him 
until he has proved by experiment that they were 
correct. The moral, social and strategic questions 
do. not interest him. The leaders of the armed 
forces, on the other hand, are interested only in 
the strategic side. They, too, are hypnotised by 
the importance, as it seems to them, of knowing 
precisely what a bomb can and cannot do. To 
their way of thinking this requires that practice 
bombs be let off at heights varying from 40,000 
feet up to 400 fathoms down, so that when war 
comes they will know precisely what type of 
bomb to use in each contingency. It seems im- 
possible to convince them that a nuclear war, 


should it come, will not be like that. There is not 
the slightest chance that it will last long enough, 
let alone be sufficiently controlled, for such nice 
calculations to be of value. 

The difficulty that arises in pressing this point 
is that the H-bomb controversy is so loaded with 
emotional feeling. It ought to be possible to 
oppose H-bomb testing—without being dismissed 
as a pacifist, a fellow-traveller or a do-gooder— 
simply on: the practical grounds that it does no 
good. Had the UN report confirmed the view of 
certain scientists that testing does no harm either, 
then this yiew would carry little weight (though 
it would still be arguable that the British Govern- 
ment should now concentrate its funds and 
energies on other fields of human endeavour). 
But in fact the report shows that science knows 
surprisingly little about the possible effects of 
radiation—except that they may turn out to be . 
dangerous. And that is surely sufficient to sug- 
gest that tests should stop before human lives— 
a few hundred, a few million, who knows?—are 
further endangered. Even the shadow of a doubt 
should here be enough. 

The ‘decisive move can only come from the 
Americans, They have enough bombs now to 
create Armageddon. They cannot really be so 
devoid of common sense as to believe the 
ludicrous argument currently being used by their 
scientists to justify testing—that it will make 
the bomb more of a precision instrument—has 
any meaning in terms of actual nuclear war- 
fare. There is no longer any prestige value 
attached to tests: the bigger the bang, in fact, the 
more the benefit to Mr. Khrushchev, who at least 
keeps his tests as quiet as such tests can be. 

The aim of the British Government, therefore. 
should be to use its influence to persuade the 
Americans to cease testing; and, in the meantime, 
to stop our own tests. This policy would not 
simply be designed to induce the Russians to 
stop theirs: it should also be a prelude to a 
general settlement by which other nations now 
contemplating entering the race are induced to 
forgo it. To allow more nations to have the 
bomb, let alone to test it, is a menace which even 
the most dim-witted, either here or in Washing- 
ton, can surely see. Can we cheerfully contem- 
plate H-bombs in the hands of Mao—or, worse. 
of Chiang? Are they to be ready for use in France 
if General Massu takes over? The chances of 
H-bombs being thus distributed grow greater 
with every month that passes without a settle- 
ment. Even if every bomb were given a certifi- 
cate of cleanliness—even if the UN report had 
shown that tests were no danger to health—the 
argument-for international agreement to stop tests 
immediately would still be overwhelming. 
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TIME FOR PENANCE 


o judge from some of the reactions here to 
Tite Prime Minister’s .visit to Greece and 
Turkey, he might have been travelling as a 
Western sage, dedicated, impartial, wise, rather 
than as the head of a Government which has 
made such a terrifying mess of things in Cyprus. 
The idea of the visit was, admittedly, good. So 
was its timing. Neither Mr. Karamanlis nor Mr. 
Menderes can view without alarm the possibility 
that communal violence in Cyprus will continue 
and worsen. If it were possible for the Turks 
to intervene, they might cynically welcome an 
excuse to do so; but so long as British troops 
are on the island armed invasion from the main- 
land is hardly conceivable. And if he cannot 
intervene, Mr. Menderes certainly does not wish 
to see a situation arise in which hundreds, per- 
haps thousands, of Turkish Cypriots might be 
massacred. The same applies to Mr. Karamanilis. 
He cannot really relish the prospect of enosis 
feeling in the island being canalised behind 
terrorism, whether under EOKA or under Com- 
munist leadership. Mr. Macmillan’s soothing 
words were consequently most welcome. The 
Greek and Turkish Governments may fear the 
English, bearing gifts; but the alternative is far 
more alarming. 

Yet the fact that Mr. Macmillan was com- 
pelled to make this improvised tour is itself‘a 
damning indictment of the policy his Govern- 
ment has pursued. It is not so very many months 
since the Conservatives still looked upon 
Cyprus as a little local difficulty which could be 
smoothed over by the resolute action of the 
occupying forces. Every generous promise of 
partnership and prosperity which Mr. Macmillan 
now makes is, in effect, a frank admission that 
the policy which Lord Harding was sent to im- 
pose on the island was catastrophically wrong 
(just how wrong it was can also be seen when 
Lord Harding himself writes articles on Cyprus). 
Naturally the Government’s change of heart 
should be welcomed, but not to the point of con- 
verting Mr. Macmillan’s penance into a political 
triumph. If its results are as good as everybody 
must hope they will be, the credit should go 
not to the Prime Minister, but to Sir Hugh Foot, 
who has at least managed to keep the Cyprus 
situation from deteriorating beyond repair. 

Whether any fresh proposals can now succeed 
depends on speed of action. The Government 
here has finally abandoned its claim to sovereignty 
in Cyprus: all that it asks is to be allowed to stay 
for a seven-year transition period in which the 
island’s future can be settled. There are two ob- 
stacles. The first is over the wording of the 
agreement. The Turks have insisted that Partition 
must be underwritten, as it were, for the future: 
the Greeks, that it must not. In ‘partnership’ Mr. 
Macmillan has found. a formula that with a little 
judicious juggling may be made acceptable to 
both sides; but it is weighted in favour of the 
Turks, which makes a settlement improbable. 
Much will depend, in any case, on the speed and 
skill with which negotiations now proceed. 

The second is more serious. Can the islanders 
settle down to live and work together amicably 
after what has passed? Terrorism, even if crushed, 
leaves a residue: there are bound to be isolated 
acts of revenge, if nothing worse. EOKA may 
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well find the ferms of an agreement foo soft for 
its liking: the Communists will certainly resent 
any agreement at all, and the more satisfactory it 
is the harder they will be inclined to upset it. The 
only chance of the Greek Cypriots as a whole 
accepting a settlement is if Archbishop Makarios 
comes back with it in his pocket; he alone 
(largely owing to the stupidity with which he has 
been treated by the authorities) carries the weight 
to satisfy them that they are not being duped. 
But even he cannot counter the effects of terror 
overnight. 

If, then, some settlement is reached, we cannot 
hope for any immediate pacification on the 
island. It will be months, years probably, before 
the tensions built up in the island since EOKA 
began operations are dissipated. The change- 
over from being a colonial Power to being simply 
a caretaker on a seven-year lease will not be easy. 
But if the caretaking job is carried out efficiently 
and generously, if the shattered island can be 
given back its prosperity and calm, we may at 
least claim to have done something to compen- 
sate for the wrongs that our misguided policy 
has done it in the past. 


MYTHOLOGISTS 


FURTHER reduction in Bank rate—from 5 

p.c. to 44 p.c—if not this week, then this 
month, is now generally expected in the City. It 
will be most unusual to bring the rate down 
during August, the month in which sterling 
suffers most from seasonal strains and stresses. 
But the progress we have made certainly seems 
te justify such a cut. In the foreign exchange 
markets the pound remains in exceptionally 
strong demand. The gold and dollar reserves, 
against all expectations, actually increased dur- 
ing July, and may still be growing. Much has 
been made of the fall in British exports and the 
rise in unemployment. But neither of these trends 
is yet either decisive or disturbing, though they 
must of course be closely watched. The interest- 
ing point about employment is the ease with 
which men dismissed by one company have been 
able to find fresh work elsewhere. The number 
of men and women throughout the country who 
have been out of work for more than eight weeks 
is still well under 200,000, rather less than the 
number of unfilled vacancies. It is true that the 
export trade is no longer growing. But this 
reflects the general pause in the expansion of 
international trade. And the principal reason 
for this is the diminishing role played by Ameri- 
can foreign trade. This new trend is entirely 
helpful to us. American imports, having been 
well maintained throughout 1957, began to fall 
away early this year, and are now running at 
about 4 per cent below the levels of a year ago. 
But American exports have shrunk far more. In 
June they were no less than 21 per cent lower 
than twelve months previously. It seems cer- 
tain that gold continues to flow out of America 
into the currency reserves of Europe. This is, of 
course, precisely the opposite of what most 
authorities forecast as little as a year ago. 
Another economic myth has been laid. 

But then there have been so many myths put 
out during the last year. One of the most recent 
is that Europe, rather than America, will be the 
prime mover of the next slump. Within the last 
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week, however, it has become clear that the level 
of business is not threatened in Germany, and 
the French economy continues to make aston- 
ishing strides forward. Another myth was that 
the fall in commodity prices would bankrupt 
the producers of raw materials, thereby limit- 
ing their purchases of manufactured goods from 
Europe so that international trade would start 
on a vicious downward spiral. Where countries 
are in difficulty, however, it is due to excessively 
ambitious development programmes, as in 
India, or to a change in the demand for dairy 
products, as in New Zealand. European industry 
is still buying raw materials strongly. 

The truth is that the British economy and the 
Sterling area system are now running on a more 
even keel than at any stage since the end of the 
war, and that this should be so less than a year 
after the severe crisis which sterling suffered last 
autumn is a remarkable tribute to government 
policy since last September. Only because of the 
vigorous use of Bank rate and the restraint in 
the last Budget is a further reduction in Bank 
rate now possible. Of course, strenuous, if 
slightly comic, attempts are now being made to 
create another myth about what has happened. 
The clever thing to say now is that the recovery 
has nothing to do with Bank rate, but is due to 
the fall in prices we have to pay for our imports. 
But import prices started to fall at the beginning 
of 1957, that is, nine months before the last 
crisis developed. There is no getting away from 
the fact that we are now benefiting as much 
from appropriate policies pursued in the last 
nine months as we suffered from the inappro- 
priate policies of the previous nine years. Even 
so, the Government will be hard put to it to stick 
to its present path long enough to achieve its 
proper aim of stable prices. 


Messiah on the Wane 


From Our Correspondent 


Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia 


R. HASTINGS BANDA, who arrived in Nyasa- 

land last June after more than forty years of 
absence from his fatherland, was duly installed 
as President of the Nyasaland African National 
Congress at a conference which met at Nkata Bay 
last Saturday. In his presidential address to the 
conference, Dr. Banda called for an end to what 
he termed government by civil servants in Nyasa- 
land. When the Governor comes, said Dr. Banda, 
we will want to know what kind of a constitution 
he and the Colonial Secretary have in mind. 
Saying that a new constitution that was far re- 
moved from the Africans’ demand for self-rule 
was undesirable, Dr. Banda said that his people 
would not accept any more any clauses that pro- 
vided for nomination of Africans by the Governor 
either to the Legislative or Executive Councils. 
What he wants are Africans democratically 
elected by Africans themselves. 

Dr. Banda also-criticised the constitution of 
the Congress, saying that it was weak and ineffec- 
tive. He wanted one which would make him an 
effective leader and one which had sufficient scope 
for disciplinary action to be taken where 
necessary. 

So far this is the first and only indication Dr. 
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Banda has given to show the practical steps he 
is going to take towards achieving self-govern- 
ment for Nyasaland outside the Federation. He 
has, of course, made it clear that he is going to 
toe the Congress line without modification of. its 
general policy. After the tremendous build-up he 
has had over the years, his reception in the first 
few days of his arrival left nothing to be desired 
in pomp and demonstration of popular affection. 
Feted everywhere, Dr. Banda was so moved emo- 
tionally that at one mass meeting he addressed 
he allowed himself to say that the Nyasas were 
entitled to rule themselves and ‘make their own 
mess.’ He also proceeded to say that this was a 
much more desirable future for his people than 
to live under the rule of ‘white settlers’ in Central 
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Africa whose overriding desire was to suppress 
the Africans as South Africa was doing to its 
black population. 

However, since he has settled down the popular 
feeling that he was going to be ‘messiah’ to 
rally everybody around Congress and win imme- 
diate results seems to be on the wane. The 
splinter groups which broke away from Con- 
gress before his arrival are still very much alive. 

People believe that unless Dr. Banda is a man 
of exceptionally forceful character, which he does 
not seem to be, tribal jealousies and conflicts 
are going to take the upper hand and render 
Congress influence much less effective than its 
hierarchy is driving at. That seems not without 
substance yet conjectural at the same time. 


Colons and Colonels 


By ANTHONY HARTLEY 


OnE of the commonest British 
reactions to the breakdown of 
the Fourth French Republic has 
@ been to blame the short duration 
of French governments and the 
fragmentation of French political 
parties. This explanation—flatter- 
ing to a two-party system—has 
even been put forward in the form of awful warn- 
ings against the Liberal Party; let Mr. Grimond get 
within measurable distance of breaking the im- 
peccable symmetry of Labour and Tory, and 
confusion on a Gallic scale would follow! In fact, 
if French political parties represent anything— 
which there is no doubt that they do, even if 
that something is merely a piece of history ossified 
in the mind of the electorate—then some other 
explanation than their mere numbers must be 
sought for the present crisis. As for the lack of 
staying power displayed by individual govern- 
ments, France has been ruled by the same Centre 
coalition for the last twelve years, and some 
ministerial posts have had the same tenant for 
years at a time. What is true is that the majority, 
on which this coalition has depended, was never 
exactly the same on any two major issues of public 
policy, and that any given Prime Minister found 
it both brittle and friable. Like Humpty-Dumpty, 
it shattered easily; and, once in fragments, there 
was no putting it together again. It was the ad- 
vantage of General Massu’s soldiers and M. 
Soustelle’s committeemen that they did not even 
wish to do so. 

In France itself the tendency—powerfully 
aided by Cartesian habits of thought—has been 
to blame the constitution of the Fourth Republic 
for the defects of the system. General de Gaulle 
himself led the way, when, at Bayeux in 1946, he 
demanded stronger powers for the Head of State, 
including the choice of Ministers, the right to 
dissolve Parliament and the duty of presiding over 
Cabinet meetings. It was natural, therefore, that, 
when the Fourth Republic had proved unable to 
cope with the Algerian emergency and the 
General had assumed power, he should have an- 
nounced the preparation of a new constitution, 
which the French people would be invited to 
approve by referendum on September 28. The first 
draft of the new system proposed by General de 
Gaulle’s Government has now been published and 
submitted to a consultative committee for their 








comments. This committee can only propose 


_ amendments, but it seems likely that some of their 


suggestions will be adopted by the government. 
The main provisions of the draft are as follows: 


(1) The President of the Republic would be 
elected for seven years by an electoral college. 
He would be head of the armed forces. He 
would have power to dissolve Parliament, to 
name the Prime Minister and to submit to a 
national referendum any law concerning organi- 
sation of the State’s power or foreign treaties 
affecting institutions. By Article 14 he would be 
able to take ‘the measures required by circum- 
stances’ ‘when the institutions of the Republic, 
the independence of the nation, the integrity of 
its territory or the execution of its international 
obligations are threatened in a grave and im- 
mediate manner.’ This action would have to be 
preceded by consultation with the Prime 
Minister, the Presidents of the Assemblies and 
the Constitutional Council. 

(2) Parliament’s functions would be restricted 
by a narrower definition of its legislative duties. 
It would only sit for five and a half months 
during the year. The Prime Minister would be 
responsible to it, but Ministers would not be 
able to be deputies. 

(3) A constitutional council will be set up, 
which would have power to declare laws passed 
by Parliament unconstitutional and thereby pre- 
vent their application. 

(4) A Federal Union would be created between 
France and its overseas territories. The federal 
powers would include defence, foreign affairs 
and common economic and monetary policy. 
They would be exercised by an executive and 
a federal assembly. The President of the Re- 
public would be President of the Federation. 


These proposals go considerably beyond the 
Bayeux speech. Maurice Duverger, one of the 
most acute observers of the French political 
scene, who had already demolished most of the 
arguments for a ‘presidential’ constitution in a 
recently published book,* has since written that 
‘in the beginning we might have feared a return 
to Louis-Philippe; finally we are going back 
rather. to the spirit of Charles X.’ And Left-wing 
and Centre reactions have been sharp, most com- 
mentators finding Article 14 in particular in- 
compatible with a Republican regime. This 
article will very probably be modified by the 
consultative committee to make such presidential 
action dependent on the agreement of the Consti- 
tutional Council, but there is no denying that 


the whole draft, with its restrictions on Parlia- 
2 


* Demain, la République. (Juillard.) 
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ment and its indirect election of a President 
possessing sweeping powers, is one more attempt 
—frequent in French history—to limit the effect 
of universal suffrage. 

This new constitution is intended to produce 
a more efficient form of government. Would this, 
in fact, be the case? M. Duverger points out in 
his book that this type of regime has almost in- 
variably proved itself unworkable. If there were 
to be a clash between President and Parliament 
and the appeal to the electorate were decided in 
favour of the latter, then one of two things would 
happen. Either the President would be defeated 
(as was actually the case with MacMahon) or 
else he would be forced to carry out a coup d'état 
(like Louis-Napoleon in 1851). The most recent 
and devastating example of the damage caused 
by ‘presidential’ constitutions is that of the 
Weimar Republic, where Hindenburg used his 
powers to make Hitler Chancellor. Personal 
power and democracy both have their own logic; 
in a mixed constitution they tend naturally to- 
wards an extension of their fields of action, and 
when the clash comes the victory of one means 
the disappearance of the other. Such a constitu- 
tion, indeed, as M. Duverger points out, corre- 
sponds to a traditional period of history, when 
democracy is not yet fully grown and monarchy 
not yet dead. In France in 1958 it seems doomed 
to an exhausting stalemate, if not to a head-on 
collision between institutions intended to balance 
one another. 

But if this is so, then far more threatening 
possibilities appear on the horizon. In an interest- 
ing chapter, M. Duverger speaks of the threat 
presented by a new type of Fascism. Army 
colonels and overseas colons who have learnt in 
Algeria and Indo-China to employ Communist 
techniques of psychological warfare present 
a problem similar to that of the Baltic freikorps 
under the Weimar Republic. ‘In short they com- 
bine the techniques of Mao Tse-tung with the 
ideology of Mr. John Foster Dulles,’ writes M. 
Duverger. However much this judgment may owe 
to the unpopularity of Mr. Dulles with French 
intellectuals, nobody who has _ studied the 
numerous reports in the French press of incidents 
in metropolitan France involving clashes between 
the army and militants of the Left can take the 
danger lightly. If this constitutional draft is pre- 
sented to the nation unchanged and is then re- 
jected (and it contains much that is profoundly 
shocking to republican traditions) will there not 
be an overwhelming temptation for the colonels 
and the committees to complete the work they 
began on May 13? Raymond Aron has written 
that General de Gaulle is ‘the best, perhaps the 
only, safeguard’ against this danger, but the 
General’s prestige might not survive a ‘No’ on 
September 28. The constitution is not likely to be 
rejected, but accepted or not the present draft 
coastitution seems likely to produce conflicts, to 
which a battalion or two of paratroopers would 
provide an alluringly simple solution. 

It is a mistake to think that any new constitution 
can do much towards healing the sickness from 
which the French body politic has suffered over 
a number of years. Immediately, there is the Al- 
gerian crisis, which has produced a revolutionary 
situation that will continue until the problem is 
resolved. Nothing that the constitutional consul- 
tative committee can do will affect it. On this 
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level the influence of any draft constitution would 
be purely negative; it might precipitate a 
disaster, never a solution. At hdme, as M. 
Duverger has seen very clearly, the real problem 
is the separation of the French people from those 
who rule them. To which might be added that 
rift between the industrial working class and the 
rest of the nation, which is expressed in a 25 per 
cent. Communist vote, and which has been the 
major factor in French political and social life 
since the Commune. 

M. Duverger suggests his own remedy for this 
dissociation between rulers and. ruled (direct 
election of the Prime Minister by universal 
suffrage and the dissolution of Parliament every 
time a vote of censure was passed against him), 


ASSUMING that the world does not 
come to an end before October 23 
(and it is a large assumption), and 
assuming (which is a rather smaller 
one) that a General Election does 
not take the place of the Last 
Trump, there will be a Queen’s Speech to intro- 
duce the session. Time enough to speculate on its 
contents a little nearer the day; for the moment it 
may suffice to say that whatever else is in it there 
will almost certainly be a promise of immediate 
legislation on a Conservative pensions scheme to 
rival that proposed by the Labour Party. And 
not only to rival, but to anticipate it. Those back- 
room boys have not been working away all this 
time for the fun of the thing, nor yet in the same 
spirit of pure. research which presumably 
animated that distinguished Tory thinker who was 
discovered in Central Office in 1948 working out a 
plan for the invasion of Burma. No; the Oppo- 
sition has gone down to the river to bathe, leaving 
to guard its clothes on the bank nobody, more 
formidable than Mr. Crossman. (Oh! those 
happy, heady days at Brighton, when Mr. Cross- 
man, after making his speech, could hardly get 
back to his seat for the gauntlet of Wykehamists— 
not to mention Old Serhovians—waiting to pat 
him on the back!) And you may be sure that when 
the rival gang, headed by the muffin-man (the 
greatest political street-urchin in the business) 
happened by and saw the situation they realised 
what a spiffing jape it would be to fall upon the 
luckless custodian, black his eye, bloody his nose, 
and run away with his playmates’ trousers. 
Come October 23, then, and cries of ‘Ow! 
Yaroo! Leggo, you brutes!’ may confidently be 
expected from the direction of the riverside not a 
thousand miles from Westminster Pier, and 
shortly afterwards Mr. Boyd-Carpenter will be 
seen strolling into the Chamber in a suit that fits 
him rather less snugly than his usual pin-stripe. 
Still, that is the Opposition’s worry; I really 
cannot be expected to double the job of referee 
with that of ringside reporter. But it does raise one 
very important long-term question. If the Tories 
have got a comprehensive pension scheme on the 
Statute Book before the ball goes up, what major 
legislative proposals will they have to fight the 
election on? Clearly they do not envisage any 
further denationalisation; clearly, also, no further 
additions to the Welfare State are envisaged, apart 
perhaps from a general tidy-up and reorganisa- 
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but it seems doubtful whether whaf is, after all, 
a fundamental social problem can be solved by 
gimmicks. The effect of the Communist hold on 
the urban proletariat has been to sterilise the Left, 
and this has given still more impetus to the threat 
of a Right-wing coup. The creation of a really 
national and united Left—the ending of the Al- 
gerian war—-these, and no new constitutional 
devices, are what is wanted to prevent tragedy 
in France. The draft constitution put forward by 
the De Gaulle Government is bad, since it will 
create the anarchy it seeks to avoid, but, were 
it the wisest document in the world, it would still 
be inadequate to deal with the present situation. 
It is the flesh and blood of political institutions 
that counts. 


Westminster Commentary 


tion of the social services. National Service, if it is 
really to be ended, can be disposed of by merely 
allowing the National Service Acts to lapse; no 
positive action is required. No fundamental re- 
construction of our taxation system will take 
place until the last black-coated barnacle in the 
Treasury is taken out and hanged in Trafalgar 
Square. The road to colonial independence is 
well charted (except in East and Central Africa) 
for many years ahead. The nuclear power pro- 
gramme goes steadily on. No sweeping reform of 
the educational system is contemplated, and even 
if it were it could not in fact be carried out while 
the Burnham scale so effectively keeps the teach- 
ing profession about 190,000 under strength. The 
Rent Act is*going into operation. You cannot pass 
an Act of Parliament to double the standard of 
living in twenty-five years, any more than you 
can pass an Act of Parliament to make Mr. Butler 
shut up. No radical departuge in the field of 
foreign policy is conceivable, and whether the 
European Common Market collapses or not the 
Government's course is plain. Even Local Govern- 
ment, with the recent reorganisation of its finan- 
cial structure, has been taken care of. 

Now, clearly, this situation is not going to 
worry Mr. Macmillan. He will fight the next elec- 
tion on a jingoist platform decotated at the edges 
with attacks on nationalisation. And presumably 
what happens in the election after next will not 
affect Earl Macmillan of Birch Grove. But it will 
affect (fill in the space to taste; candidates writing 
‘Mr. Butler’ will be disqualified). For consider for 
a moment the plight of the Labour Party. It came 
into existence to right the wrongs of labour and 
ensure that the grosser abuses of inequality were 
removed; and that job is now done. Mr. Gaitskell 
may don as many cloth caps as he can borrow 
from Mr. Robens (I'll wager Mr. G. hasn’t one of 
his own, and he certainly won’t find one on the 
sideboard at meetings of the XYZ club), but he 
cannot pretend that any major project, which has 
the slightest chance of commending itself to a 
sizeable body of electors, remains for the Labour 
Party to take a flyer on. (There is, as a matter of 
fact, one exception to this—foreign policy; but 
a sensible foreign policy might be described as 
The Bus Mr. Gaitskell was Proud to Miss.) This, of 
course, has been true for some time as far as the 
Labour Party is concerned, and there are few 
who will deny it, at any rate in private. The ten 
policy documents, for instance, on which so many 
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committees laboured for so jong, do not amount 
to a row of has-beens, with the possible exception 
of the pension plan, the likely fate of which I 
have already indicated. Nobody is going to follow 
the Labour Party down the road of more 
nationalisation, however it may be disguised, and 
the fact that the party is planning to tear itself 
to pieces at Scarborough on the public schools is 
not only hugely funny, it is also an indication of 
the emptiness of that once-crammed locker, social 
equality. (Besides, anybody who really thinks 
there are votes anywhere in that gallimaufry might 
do worse than look at a recent study of some 
working-class winners of large sums on football 
pools; three out of four immediately tried to sign 
up their children for Eton, Harrow or Roedean.) 
So the Labour Party, having surrendered the right 
to fight the Tories at the election on foreign policy, 
will be reduced to saying “We’ll do the same things 
as they’ve been doing, only better’—a rallying-cry 
which ranks for blood-stirring alongside ‘Anyone 
for tennis?’ rather than ‘Aux armes, citoyens.’ 


Whereat, Tory chortling may be heard. Now 
Tories are by tradition—indeed, by their very 
nature—short-term chortlers, taking the chortle 
of the day as it comes. Only think, though, if they 
could manage to transform the situation into one 
perpetual chortle! If the Labour Party has nothing 
positive to propose, and the Tories have nothing 
positive to propose, the electorate is hardly going 
to be so foolish as to change barrels, to put it 
in some memorable words of Mr. Mencken’s, 
half-way over Niagara Falls. The Tories have 
always made out that they represent, rain and 
shine, the essence of the nation; every now and 
then, they imply, the nation literally forgets itself 
and puts some half-baked crowd of social re- 
formers in, but sooner or later it must veer back 
to its traditional allegiance, since that allegiance 
is, after all, to itself. If one examines the main Tory 
manifesto at the last election no very detailed 
plan of legislative action emerges; drivel about 
Britain strong and free and a property-owning 
democracy is the prop upon which it leans most 
heavily. Still, there were outlines to be discerned 
through the fog, and it cannot be denied that they 
have since filled the outlines in. But now, it may 
be, the necessity for even an outline is fast dis- 
appearing. 

To begin with, the tempo is clearly slackening; 
despite all the alarums and excursions and extra- 
curricular nonsenses like the latest Middle East 
expedition, the Government’s timetable has never 
seriously been disturbed, and one does not have 
to be a regular reader of this column to have 
noticed that a substantial amount of House 
of Commons time is spent upon trivialities. This 
process, if the Tories win the next election, may 
be expected to continue; there will still be legis- 
lation of a minor kind to be enacted (whatever 
became of the Milford Haven Conservancy Bill?), 
but the Conservatives will endeavour to entrench 
themselves even more solidly in their role of cus- 
todians of the nation’s well-being. On the Oppo- 
sition benches, after all, there will be no great 
activity; there will be no great radical programme 
for the Tories to reject, outbid or simply steal. 
For the Tories the situation holds out bright 
promise; for the nation as a whole there are more 
serious questions. Their answering will be none 
the worse for a further week’s reflection. To be 
continued, TAPER 
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A Spectator’s Notebook 


NoBopDy who has read the comments 

on the Middle East crisis by former 

foreign officials and politicians can 

be surprised that our policy there 

has been such a dismal failure. 

Although I am not in general an 
admirer of the Official Secrefs Act, which merely 
prevents minor officials telling the truth, I rather 
think that in order to preserve public confidence 
in the Foreign Office the Act should be extended 
to prevent ex-diplomats writing about foreign 
affairs. Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick, for instance, 
formerly Head of the Foreign Office, hopefully 
told his readers in the Sunday Times: “Where the 
West have been united, as for example in Berlin or 
Korea, it has been possible to counter Russia.’ 
The next Sunday, Sir David Kelly, formerly 
Ambassador to Turkey and Russia, equally opti- 
mistic, told them ‘if the British and American 
Governments can really succeed in consistently 
and steadily taking a common line, it would be 
as effective as it was in Berlin and Korea.’ ‘Well, 
which do they want?’ I was asked at lunch the 
other day, ‘A Korea or a Berlin?’ Sir Ivone also 
said about President Nasser, and his words were 
echoed by Lord Salisbury, ‘Despite protestations 
of neutralism he is, unlike Tito, dependent on 
Russia for arms and must in the last resort dance 
to the Russian tune. These facts are not in dis- 
pute.’ In fact, of course, they are so much in 
dispute that even The Times, which has been 
having a particularly uneasy time combining the 
role of Government public relations officer with 
the duty of saying at least some sensible things 
about the Middle East, wrote this week: ‘It is 
wildly wrong to imagine Russia and the Arab 
nationalist movement in the position of master 
and servant or director and stooge.’ 

* * * 


OVER 40 PER CENT of the hospital beds in this 
country are occupied by mentally ill or mentally 
deficient patients, and the proportion is rising 
every year (I am told that in America the figure is 
believed to be over 50 per cent). Yet, talking to 
members of the profession, I still often get the 
feeling that they still regard psychiatry as a poor 
relation, not to be taken seriously. So it is with no 
surprise that I find, opening Current Medical 
Research, that not one of the projects listed con- 
cerns mental health. These articles are ‘brief 
reviews of the more important findings of medical 
or biological research, yet the only one of them 
touching even indirectly on mental illness con- 
cerns the discovery of a new ‘local tissue hormone’ 
called ‘5 Hydroxytryptamine (HT) whose 
presence or absence may affect the brain. There 
are, of course, some research projects not here 
listed, on different aspects of mental illness, but 
the amount of money spent say, on research on 
schizophrenia compares unfavourably with that 
which is lavished on polio—a disease of which 
there are only a few hundred serious cases a year 
in this country. The trouble with the Medical 
Research Council is that it is dominated by men 
who did their medical training at a time when it 
was assumed that nothing could be done for 
lunatics except shut them up in asylums. Mental 
illness, too, does not readily lend itself to the 


collection of formule and diagrams that delight 
the heart of the statistician. So, the poor relation 
it remains. 
* * * 

I WENT to the recital given at the Albert Hall by 
Paul Robeson (his book is reviewed elsewhere in 
this issue). It was a depressing experience. For one 
thing, I had not been to the Albert Hall for a 
couple of years, and although I had remembered 
the hideousness only too well, I had forgotten the 
smell—an all-pervading stench of stale tea and 
inadequate plumbing. The audience was pretty 
depressing, too; though many were there for 
musical reasons, many werfe there for political 
ones, and these last applauded frantically at the 
smallest provocation and screamed with delight 
at the political references in Robeson’s speech. 
But most depressing of all was the singing. 
Robeson to me was only a legend, apart from 
gramophone records and his pre-war films, but 
the night before the concert I had heard him sur- 
vive a radio interview of staggering idiocy (‘Tell 
me, Mr. Robeson, why do coloured people and 
Russians have such wonderful bass voices?) by 
somebody called Marta Eitler, and he had 
finished that with a wonderfully resonant per- 
formance of ‘Balm in Gilead.’ But away from 
the studio and my hi-fi, he was only a shadow of 
his greatness. He used a microphone, and even 
with its aid there was a rough edge to his voice 
whenever he put any pressure on it; talk of his 
singing Boris Godunov while he is here is obviously 
ridiculous. The bottom notes of the ‘Volga Boat- 
men’ he couldn’t reach at all, and he never 
attempted anything (bar a couple of falsetto notes 
in ‘Oh, no John’) above the bottom quarter of his 
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voice. Worst of all, perhaps, was the rewriting of 
Or Man River. Instead of ‘Git a little drunk, and 
you lands in jail,’ it was ‘Show a little grit and 
you lands in jail, and in place of 

I gits weary, an’ sick of tryin’ 

I'm tired of livin’, and scared of dyin’ 
he gave us 

I goes on laughin’, instead of cryin’ 

I'll keep on laughin’ until I’m dying’. 
Only at the end, when he recited some trash by 
Pablo Neruda, did he appear a great artist; even if 
his singing days are over, it was clear that he could 
have many great acting days yet. 


* * * 


IF IT DOES nothing else, the Wardle affair may 
wake up the somnolent MCC into realisation that 
something is very wrong indeed with county 
cricket. The decline has been going on for a long 
time: the kiss of death, I thought, was admin- 
istered by Mr. R. A. Butler when, as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, he exempted it from entertain- 
ments tax—ostensibly as a gesture to the national 
game, but really because it was no longer enter- 
taining. In short, it was dying. It would now be 
dead, in its traditional form, but for money made 
by the clubs on the side, through pools. But what 
is the point of twenty-two men playing all-day 
six-day-a-week cricket if they cannot attract 
spectators? No wonder they get bored and frus- 
trated, and in the end turn to the vicious back- 
biting of the kind we saw earlier this summer from 
Compton and now from Wardle. My own belief 
is that unless county cricket reorganises itself— 
say, by confining itself to the weekends (if the 
Lord’s Day Observance Society can be circum- 
vented)—it will soon become extinct; a right and 
proper, though sad, fate of any institution that 
fails to adapt itself to changing tastes and con- 
ditions. PHAROS 


Oxford Psephology 


By ROBERT BLAKE 


’ NE man (or woman), one vote, one value’— 

Onis is generally assumed to be the rule 
that governs the British electoral system today. 
Curiously enough, although the statement would 
be approximately true of national elections, it 
is still not quite true of local elections. There, 
one or two barnacle-encrusted rocks still raise their 
heads above the tide of Benthamite electoral 
logic which has been steadily flowing since 1832 
and which has now submerged so many quaint 
and venerable monuments of the past. There is, 
for example, the constitution of the City of 
London, which abounds with enjoyable anomalies. 
Why, a tiresome rationalist might ask, should 
membership of the Livery of the Honourable 
Company of Tallowchandlers (or any other of the 
eighty-one City Guilds) give one the right to vote 
for the Sheriffs? Happily no one cares. More con- 
troversial is—or soon will be—the position in the 
ancient university cities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
particularly the former. 

For here, too, the triumph of Bentham has 
been, appropriately enough, incomplete. Of 
Oxford’s sixty-eight city councillors and alder- 
men twelve represent the university (mine coun- 
cillors and three aldermen). In Cambridge the 
corresponding figures are fifty-six and eight. It 


follows that members of the university who are 
suitably qualified have two votes, for they are 
entitled also to vote in ward elections like any 
other resident of the city. Indeed, in Oxford there 
exists a small and highly select group who 
actually have three votes. For six of the univer- 
sity councillors are elected by the Heads and 
Bursars of Colleges—a body which can scarcely 
number more than fifty, while the remaining 
three are elected by Convocation, which in theory 
includes all Oxford MAs wherever they reside, 
and of which the Heads and Bursars are, of 
course, members. But in practice there is not 
much actual voting: sitting members are in- 
variably returned; even when there is a genuine 
vacancy caused by death or retirement, a contest 
seldom occurs; and when it does the proportion, 
anyway of Convocation, which bothers to vote 
is very small. Not that the ward-elected members 
in Oxford are in any position to cast aspersions 
on grounds of electoral apathy. In the last 
municipal election there was only one ward 
where the victorious candidates were supported 
by as much as a third of the electorate. In most 
of them, even where there was a straight fight, 
the figure seldom exceeded a quarter. 

In the past, university representation has not 
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raused much dispute. Admittedly the Oxford 
_abour Party has long maintained that it should 
be abolished. But until recently the Conserva- 
tives held a substantial majority, and, even if 
some city Conservatives disliked it, the general 
view was that Conservatives should conserve. In 
any case, abolition needs an Act of Parliament, 
and no Conservative Government, after the party 
leaders’ gross betrayal of their pledge to restore 
university representation in Parliament, would 
have the nerve to abolish it in the Oxford and 
Cambridge City Councils. Now, however, the 
situation has changed. After the last municipal 
elections Labour for the first time outnumbered 
the Conservatives, by thirty-five to twenty-four, 
and the twelve university members accordingly 
hold the balance—rather like the Liberals in the 
Parliaments of 1924 and 1929. Labour believes 
—or affects to believe—that the great majority 
of the university members are basically Con- 
servative in their attitude and menace the control 
which Labour ought to have over the council. 
With the prospect, till recently bright—though 
now perhaps slightly tarnished—of a Labour 
Government gaining power at the next general 
election, preparations are in full swing for a 
major assault on university representation in 
Oxford. 

The first blast on the trumpet was sounded 
by the Oxford Magazine. A grave, anonymous 
and seemingly impartial article (written, it is said, 
by a Labour city councillor) condemned the 
system on a number of grounds, one of which, 
rather surprisingly, seemed to be that the univer- 
sity members .did not adequately represent the 
university. But the writer’s chief objection was 
that they might prevent the Labour Party: from 
establishing in Oxford a caucus rule like that in 
the LCC (the writer did not put it quite in these 
words, but that was what he meant). The article 
provoked a vigorous reply from ‘Amateur 
Psephologist’ of All Souls, who drew an analogy 
between the position of the university members 
and the fourteen Labour MPs for County 
Durham whose votes, so he said, alone kept the 
government of Earl Attlee in power during 
1950-51. Would not the Conservatives by a parity 
of reasoning have been justified in disenfranchis- 
ing Durham after the general election of 1951? 

In fact the university members have not pre- 
vented Labour from taking such committee 
chairmanships as they wanted, nor, it is fair to 
add, despite mournful Conservative jeremiads, 
has the Oxford Labour group gone as far in the 
direction of caucus rule as some of their opposite 
numbers elsewhere—anyway not yet. Meanwhile, 
in order to build up a case for their allegations 
of political partisanship Labour members are in- 
sisting upon names being taken at every important 
division instead of the customary show of hands. 
The first major political issue at which this 
occurred was when the Labour group moved a 
peculiarly idiotic resolution—and incidentally, 
though not of course for that reason idiotic, one 
clean contrary to the party’s national policy over 
defence—calling upon the Government to pro- 
hibit American aircraft carrying nuclear weapons 
from flying over Oxford. It was carried by one 
vote, but those university members present, with 
the exception of two who took the incomprehen- 
sible course of abstaining, voted against it—much 
to their credit. 
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Now a resolution of this sort does not 
seriously matter, except in the sense that it brings 
the whole Corporation of Oxford into ridicule 

and contempt. No 

government, Labour 

or Conservative, will 

pay the slightest at- 

tention to it, especi- 

y ally since it conclu- 

sively emerged in the 

course of debate that 

no such planes do, or 

will, fly over Oxford. 

But the voting figures 

will certainly be used 

by the Labour group 

to indict university 

members for politi- 

cal partisanship. It 

is, therefore, well to 

draw attention to the 

fact that the Oxford 

Labour group—or 

rather the clique at present in control, for many 

members privately detested the resolution—stands 

in some respects far to the Left of the national 

party. Disagreement with such fanaticism is not 

necessarily a sign of Tory bias, any more than dis- 

agreement with the recent activities of the Labour 

group in St. Pancras. In fact, there are probably 

aS many university members with slightly Leftish 

views as there are who lean to the Right, and a 
vote on an issue of this sort proves nothing. 

It is, after all,.a highly debatable point as to 
when opposition to the majority group can fairly 
be called ‘political.’ Suppose the Labour caucus 
plump for some form of the Sandys Boulevard 
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through Christ Church Meadow. Suppose that (as 
one would hope) the university and Conservative 
votes combine to throw it out. Will this be con- 
strued as evidence of anti-Labour bias? It cer- 
tainly should not. There are members of the 
present Labour Shadow Cabinet who would 
oppose such a road tooth and nail, and there is 
presumably at least one member of the present 
Conservative Cabinet who would support it. 

There is, of course, no doubt that university 
representation is in one sense an anomaly, but 
the whole British political system abounds with 
anomalies. What about the Monarchy and the 
House of Lords? For that matter, what about 
an electoral system which makes it possible to 
have a parliamentary majority elected by a 
minority of the popular vote? The British genius 
has never aspired to a doctrinaire utilitarian 
symmetry. What we ask of our institutions is 
not ‘Do they accord with doctrine?’ but ‘Do they 
work?’ I cannot speak of Cambridge with any 
personal knowledge, but it would be generally 
agreed that municipal life in Oxford would be 
the poorer if the university members were 
abolished. This is not, as is sometimes a trifle 
tactlessly urged on their behalf, because their 
calibre is far superior to that of the average 
councillor. I doubt whether it necessarily is, and 
they would certainly make no such claim them- 
selves. Their value lies in their independence, 
the fact that they never meet to decide their ‘line, 
that they take no orders even from the univer- 
sity and ‘that their votes are unpredictable. In 
an age of ever-increasing caucus rule in both 
national and local government, such a boon 
should not be lightly thrown away for the sake 
of pedantic dogma or party advantage. 


Tied to the Index 


By ALEX RUBNER 


EADING economists of the Labour Party have 
just published a proposal that is expected to 
be declared official policy at the Annual Con- 
ference. The details were tucked away in the dark 
corners of most dailies. Yet the implications of 
this designed financial juggling are so significant 
that they might well animate an important elec- 
toral controversy. 
The proposition itself is not original. It is based 


on the correct assumption that, if one engineers an 


inflation which makes people lose confidence in 
the stable value of the monetary currency, one 
must perforce search for other measuring rods 
that appear secure enough to induce individuals 
to save. It is, therefore, suggested that the 
vicious circle of rising prices and declining 
savings could be broken by the issue of savings 
certificates whose real value would be maintained 
by a link with the retail price index. 
Actually these Socialist theorists do not envisage 
a high rate of voluntary savings under a Labour 
government; for that eventuality they recommend 
that ‘a scheme.of compulsory savings, also index- 
tied, could be introduced.’ 

During the last two years savings have steadily 
gone up and the post-war inflationary forces seem 
to have suffered a decisive setback. Yet, just at 
this point of time, the Labour economists are busy 


working out schemes how to mitigate the evils of 
a future inflation and how to safeguard savings 
against an anticipated decline in the internal value 
of the pound. I have a funny feeling as if they 
equate Socialist planning with the inevitability of 
inflation. 

The concept of preserving the value of savings, 
by pegging the money unit to external factors, has 
deep historical roots in many countries and we 
know of such linkages to the price of gold, the 
dollar, cement, coal, rye, railway tickets, etc. 
Recent events in Chile, Finland and France have 
illustrated the devious means employed by 
countries, lacking a stable currency, in order to 
induce savings. The only country which has 
introduced a fully-fledged version of the proposed 
scheme of the Labour Party happens to be Israel. 

The severe inflation from which Israel has been 
suffering since the inception of the State meant 
that its Socialist government could not raise 
locally any voluntary loans (it was a different story 
so far as dollars were concerned; the country has 
a high credit rating for medium-term loans in non- 
Israeli currency). No one wanted to lend any 
money in terms of the Israeli Pound. Then some 
genius suggested that the value of the government 
bonds should be pegged to the retail price index 
and overnight Israeli government bonds sold like 
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hot buns. Encouraged by this initial (accidental) 
success, the Israeli Government began to look 
more closely at this gadget; it decided to operate it 
in such a manner as would permit only public 
bodies to offer value-pegged bonds. 

The result has been that the money market be- 
came completely pre-empted for emissions of 
value-pegged bonds intended for investments of 
which the Treasury approved. Today no company 
in Israel can possibly afford to issue, on the open 


market, shares or bonds the terms of which are 
attractive enough to compete successfully with 
the officially sponsored ‘savings certificates’ tied 
to the index. 

The Labour proposal has the modest aim of 
safeguarding savings during an inflation. The 
Israeli Socialists also began with a similar limited 
target. Within a short period of time after the 
introduction of the value-linked ‘savings certifi- 
cates,’ the Israeli Pound had to abdicate its role 
as a standard of measurement for medium and 
long-term contracts. Today the whole of the 
country’s financial life is dominated by value-tied 
contracts. This applies to practically all govern- 
ment borrowing and lending; pensions, wages, 
salaries, rents, university fees, insurance benefits— 
even the divorce courts now fix separation allow- 
ances ‘tied to the index.’ 

It is not surprising that the retail price index 
has become the golden calf of the Israeli economy. 
The fluctuations of the index bring about immed- 
iate changes in budgetary expenditure, the wage 
bill and other factors; these in turn leave their 
imprint on the price level and the circus goes 
round and round. There is no evidence that the 
Government is exerting any improper pressure 
upon those computing data for the index. It is, 
however, officially known that the Treasury main- 
tains a special department the staff of which are 
meant to suggest ways and means of ‘influencing 
the index’ by temporary subsidies, cheap imports, 
etc. With the whole economy geared to the retail 
price index, one need not be astonished to learn 
that the recent deliberations of the Israeli statisti- 
cians on the relative index weights of early veget- 
ables became front-page news and threatened the 
harmony of the present coalition. 

Of course, we all know that what occurred im 
a small inflation-ridden country in the Near East 
could not possibly happen here! Furthermore, 
some of us believe that it is by no means certain 
that the Labour economists will next year be given 
an opportunity to test in practice their theories. 
Whichever way one looks at it, the delegates of 
the Labour Conference may find it worthwhile to 
reflect in-silence upon the course of the snowballs 
that started rolling, and turned into a raging 
avalanche. 


~_ 





A new colléction of articles by Mr. Peter 
Fleming (Strix), which appeared originally in this 
journal, has been published by Rupert Hart-Davis, 
at 16s., under the title The Gower Street Palter- 
geist. 
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Mr. Dooley on Indirect Aggression 


ELL,’ said Mr. Hennessy, ‘we've put a stop 
to it at last.’ 

“We have, thank God,’ said Mr. Dooley. 
‘What?’ 

‘In-di-reck aggresshun,’ said Mr. Hennessy 
proudly. 

‘That’s not the kind we have round the Dooley 
home,’ said Mr. Dooley. ‘How do they throw it?’ 

“Ye don’t understand me,’ said Mr. Hennessy. 
‘In-di-reck aggresshun is the latest sthratejy of 
th’ Reds, an’ Jawn Fosther has it bet. Th’ 
Marines is the answer to that crowd, sez he—in 
with them. An’ that was that.’ 

‘It was indeed,’ said Mr. Dooley. “Where 
exackly are they, be th’ way?’ 

‘i heard on the radio,’ said Hennessy, ‘B. Route, 
they’re on, on their way to fight th’ Ruses.’ 

‘They've th’ right plan there,’ said Mr. Dooley. 
‘Them lads is divils for in-di-reck aggresshun. 
But ye know, Hinnissy, mebbe it’s just that I'm 
an old man now, somehow I can’t help thinkin’ 
McKinley, or even Teddy Roosevelt, had a bether 
idea iv what to do with th’ Marines. In thim days 
when I was in my prime, if the naytives of some 
furrin counthry was engagin’ in on-American 
activities, th’ President would call in the Ginr'al 
or th’ Admiral or whatever they have in th’ 
Marines, and he'd say, “Well, George, here’s th’ 
flag an’ here’s a Bible, an’ there’s a map of th’ 
Ph’lipeens. Go there, run up th’ flag an’ if anyone 
spakes to ye give him the Bible with me com- 
pliments. If he objecks to that give him a poke 
in the eye for interferin’ with th’ spread of th’ 
Christian religion an’ malthreatin’ American citi- 
zens engaged in th’ peaceful task of removin’ his 
possesshuns.” That was Mac. But as f’r Jawn 
Fosther’ 

‘Jawn’s all right, said Mr. Hennessy stoutly. 
‘Ike sez he has a remarkable intelleck.’ 


‘That’s just what I’m afraid of, said Mr. 
Dooley, ‘because th’ Marines have not. Jawn, 
y’see, calls in th’ top man in th’ Marines an’ he 
sez: “Listen here,” sez he. “Ye know th’ 
Leppinnon? "Tis a small peaceful counthry that’s 
in th’ middle iv a civil war. Leastways ‘tis not 
a civil war but a crule invasion carried out be 
th’ ruthless announcers out of the Cairo Radio, 
with the assistance iv th’ Marinated Pathriarch 
an’ one or two others who may or may not be a 
majority of th’ Leppihese people. D’ye follow 
me?” 

*“I’m with ye annyway,” sez th’ Marine, 
“where do I find this pathriot till I maroon him 
for ye once an’ for all?” 

*“Hold on a minnit,” sez Jawn Fosther, who 
is a very conscientious man. “I want ye to be 
sure now ye ondherstand iv’ry detail iv y’r 
assignment. Ye’re to go in there to uphold the 
lawful authority iv me loyal friend Prisident 


Shampoo, while Bob Murphy is puttin th’ skids 
undher him for me. Ye are on no account to 
intervene in th’ intairnal affairs iv th’ counthry, 
which consist mainly of a war, but we are to 
put down in-di-reck aggresshun with an iron hand 
if ye happen to see it. If anywan shoots ye ye 
can shoot back, but ye’re not to hit them. There 
is, however, wan complicatin’ facthor.” 

*“] was afraid of that,” sez the Marine. 

*“°Tis the United Nashens,” sez the Secretary. 
“They have Obsairvers in th’ Leppinon to make 
sure that no foreign forces move in.” 

*“Tf they thry to stop us,” sezs the Marine, 
“we'll blow them to Hell. Niver you fear.” 

*“No, no, no,” sez the Secretary. “We're not 
against them. We only want to strengthen their 
hand against their will. Good luck to ye now.”’ 

“Well, anyway, said Mr. ‘John 
Fosther knows what he’s doin’.’ 

‘Granted he does,’ said Mr. Dooley, ‘but do 
the Marines? Imagine yerself set down in the 
Leppinon, with Jawn’s words to guide ye. As ye 
make yeer way through the sthreets of the belay- 
guered but insideeyus capital ye suddenly come 
on what luks like two A-arabs shootin’ at each 
other. Both the little villyuns luk exackly alike to 
you. But ye have ye’er insthructions an’ ye are 
detairmined to carry thim out, once ye know what 
they mane. So you go up to the near A-arab. 
“Excuse me, Sir,” sez you, “but would ye be any 
chanst be engaging in in-di-reck aggresshun?” 

‘“Indireck?” sez the A-arab. “There'd be 
nothin’ indireck about it, if that coward down 
there wud come out from behind his sandbag. 
He is a supporter of thraitor Shampoo who is in 
the pay of the Yanks. Give us a cigarette.” 

‘So, Hinnissy, you go down t’ the other end 
of the sthreet t’ join th’ good guy. “Me friend,” 
sez you, “can I be iv any assistance t’ th’ 
Leppinese Army in its glorious task of suppressin’ 
in-di-reck aggresshun?” “Naw,” sez the second 
A-arab. “That fella down there,” he sez, “wud 
get yer goat all the same lettin’ on to be a 
pathriot and firin’ at the Army.” 

‘“Ah,” sez you, hot on the thrack of the in-di- 
reck stuff: “So he’s not a pathriot at all, eh?” 

‘Tv coorse he’s not a pathriot,” sez th’ A-arab. 
“Is his brother Ahmed a pathriot, that sells Pepsi- 
Cola t’ th’ Yanks? All that fella wants is a job 
undher the Govermint as soon as we get rid of 
that oul’ villyun, Shampoo.” 

‘“What’s wrong with Shampoo?” sez you. 
“Isn't he on our side?” 

‘“Shampoo is a thraitor,” sez the A-arab. “In 
th’ pay iv the Yanks. Have ye a cigarette at 
all?” ° 

‘Well, Hinnessy,’ said Mr. Dooley, after a 
pause, ‘in that sitchuation how exackly wud you 
set about safeguardin’ the integgerity an’ in- 
dependence iv th’ Leppinnon?’ 

‘I'd knock their heads togither,’ said Mr. Hen- 
nessy with conviction, ‘the ongrateful little 
divils.” 

‘Well,’ said Mr. Dooley thoughtfully, ‘at least 
ye have a policy that can be carried out be the 
Marines. Ye’re one up on Jawn, Hinnissy.’ 


Hennessy, 
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Culture Ahoy! 


By STRIX 


RESUMABLY because I was at one time a 

dramatic critic, some benevolent organisation 
has for years been sending me World Theatre: 
a quarterly review published by the International 
Theatre Institute with the assistance of UNESCO. 
When I have sampled its contents I have found 
them to be distinguished by an earnest insipidity 
and to be illustrated by extremely good photo- 
graphs of last year’s productions in Bucharest or 
Berlin. 

The quarterly is so glossy, and has such a cul- 
tural appearance, that one cannot throw it 
straight into the waste-paper basket like a bulb 
catalogue. My rather spineless policy has been 
to leave it lying about. Nobody ever looks at it, 
and it sinks into the clutter which accumulates 
in odd corners of our drawing-room. When, 
periodically, somebody sorts out these deposits of 
obsolete telephone directories, bridge-markers, 
exercise books, gymkhana programmes, old New 
Yorkers and road maps of Herefordshire, 
World Theatre comes to light. Still almost as 
glossy as ever, it is salvaged and placed in a 
prominent position. 

Again nobody reads it, and it soon sidles off 
to join: the visitors’. book, three patience cards and 
a French dictionary on one of the window sills. 
This process would go on almost indefinitely were 
it not that, sooner or later, I catch World Theatre 


What is 


THE MOST IMPORTANT 
SINGLE FOOD WE EAT 


? 





It’s bread. There are many official reports 
which confirm this view. Bread is the most 
important staple food in the British dict. Yet 
we take it for granted. 

Doctors and scientists have given the proof 
that-bread is one of the most nutritious foods 
you can buy. The most recent Domestic Food 
Consumption Report* says bread and flour 
provide more energy, more protein, more 
nicotinic acid, more iron and more Vitamin 
B, than any other single food. 

Penny for penny, bread is the best food 
value you can buy. By any standard it’s a 
superb food. 

Make sure your family cats plenty. Let them 
have it at its best—good and fresh ! 


*National Food Survey Cominitice x eport, 1955 (Page 132) 
and earlier years, published by H.M.S.O, 
In 1955, bread and flour prov "ided in the average diet, 
26.5% of the ene’ ray; 27. 8% of the protein; 25.5% of the 
nicotinic acid ; 23.4% of the-iron; 28.7% of the Vitamin By. 
Note: All flour contains—per 100 grams of flour: 
Nicotinic Acid—not less than 1.60 milligrams 
Iron—not less than 1.65 milligrams. Vitamin a— 
not less than 0.24 milligrams. 


BUREAU 
Ss.W.I 


ISSUED BY THE FLOUR ADVISORY 
21 ARLINGTON STREET, LONDON, 











in the open and hurl it with a great zonk into the 
waste-paper basket. 


* * * 


The current number, however, has somehow 
found its way on to my desk, and for the first 
time I have had the decency, to say nothing of 
the curiosity, to try and find out what it is in 
aid of. 

This is not as easy as one would expect. World 
Theatre is published in Brussels. It costs 6s. 6d. 
in Great Britain, 9s. in Australia, $3.50 -in 
America, and 300 francs in France; in other 
countries its price shows the same arbitrary fluc- 
tuations. Each number is printed in French and 
English. The honorary presidents (or présidents 
d’honneur) of the International Theatre Institute 
are Messrs, J. B. Priestley, Llewellyn Rees and 
A. O. Normann; its secretary general is M. Jean 
Dargante, of UNESCO. Most, but not all, 
countries are members of the Institute; with four 
of those that are not (Bulgaria, Canada, Rumania 
and the Soviet Union) World. Theatre has recog- 
nised contacts. 

Its current number is largely devoted to ‘an 
extensive inquiry into the way in- which theatre 
architecture should be conceived in order to 
attract the public. Between the moment when one 
decides to go to the theatre and the moment when 
the curtain rises a series of psychological barriers 
are crossed, of a kind which helps to put the 
spectator as much as possible in the right frame 
of mind. Can the theatre architect contribute to 
this?’ 

This inquiry was partly based on the answers 
to a questionnaire sent out to thirty-odd distin- 
guished men and women connected with the 
theatre. Although there was a wide measure of 
support for M. André Barsacq’s contention that 
‘a theatre must not be confounded with a public 
building or a bank,’ there was little unanimity on 
any of the issues raised. 

The question, for instance, ‘Should a spectator 
be left in the solitude of his own individuality or 
should he be incorporated into that new entity, 
the audience?’ produced two diametrically 
opposed schools of thought. One, led by Mr. 
Victor Glasstone, felt that ‘In the theatre the 
spectator is part of an audience. He should be 
aware of his fellows, they should be all around 
him, near to him, visible, audible.’ For the lay- 
man it is difficult to visualise any alternative 
arrangements, short of deliberately producing 
plays which hardly anybody wants to go and see; 
but Mr. Wim Vesseur thought it essential ‘for 
the theatre-goer to isolate himself in his seat like 
the anonymous end of an imaginary cane extend- 
ing between his perception and the stage.’ Nobody 
expressed any views about the eating of chocolates 
in the auditorium. 

The second article—‘The Educational, Theatre 
and its Architecture,’ by Willard F. Bellman— 
began: ‘The educational theatre, as its best, is a 
function of its basic purposes,’ a sentence which 
may possibly have some meaning but which 
excusably baffled the French translator, These 
educational theatres sound rather alarming 
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places; a spectator ‘is never quite sure that he is 
not at the very moment the subject of a student 
observer preparing a thesis on audience re- 
actions.” 

* * * 

The fruits of some French researches into 
building theatres cheaply included the discovery 
that ‘the dimensions of the stage should be as 
large as possible. The actor must, when need 
arises, have sufficient space for his movements 
and his scenic arrangements.’ 

Then there is an article, reprinted from the 
American magazine in which it appeared a year 
ago, describing the erection by the actors them- 
selves of a home-made theatre at Warren, Ohio. 
Here the author’s colloquialisms have occasion- 
ally foxed an exceedingly game translator, and 
expressions like ‘with three productions under 
our belts’ have not been rendered into French. 

The closing pages of the quarterly are devoted 
to summaries of last year’s theatrical highlights 
in various countries. The 1957 London season is 
dealt with by that very reliable critic, Mr. J. C. 
Trewin, whose opinions of the plays he mentions 
were published at the time in several British 
periodicals. The contribution on the American 
theatre takes us back to the even earlier period of 
1956-57, and .that on .Rumania, which deals 
mainly -with the. award of State prizes and 
diptomas for theatrical. activities, is signed not by 
an: individual: but by a» government agency. We 
are however given, from. Calcutta, a tempting 
glimpse of a festival of plays in Bengali, Hindi, 
Telugu, Gujerati, Marathi and Punjabi. 

* * * 


I find it extraordinarily -hard to see what pur- 
pose is served by subsidising this expensive pub- 
lication. Is there anybody who needs to be told 
that a stage should be large enough for the actors 
to move about on, that in 1957 an unnamed 
musical comedy in Vienna ‘did not have a very 
enthusiastic reception, being: too American in 
character,’ that in the same year cash prizes 
amounting to 156,000 lei were won by young 
actors in Bucharest? 

For all I know, the International Theatre In- 
stitute is a most admirable and enlightened body 
and does an endless amount of good. But if this is 
so, World Theatre represents it unworthily, being 
both pretentious and unprofessional; and I am 
sure there are better causes in the theatre on 
which to spend the money at present lavished on 
this pointless publication. 
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THE NATIONAL GALLERY JOB 


THE pictures belonging to the nation are, it seems, 
still to be treated little better than so much lumber; 
for we are as far off as ever from having a National 
Gallery. The old house in Pall Mall, where they have 
hitherto been stowed away, must immediately be 
taken down, or they might perchance have remained 
there till it fell in and buried its treasures under the 
ruins. . . . Since the above was written, the subject 
has been talked over again in the Committee of 
Supply, on the motion of Lord DUNCANNoN for a 
grant of 10,000 /. as a first instalment for the new Gal- 
lery. The general impression appeared to be in favour 
of a new building on the site of the Mews, to form one 
side of Trafalgar Square, but without obstructing the 
front view of the Church. 
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Roundabout 


Leeks 


‘I HAD TO take 
personal respon- 
sibility for se- 
curity, so just 
before noon I went round to make sure 
there was nobody in the Gents or the 
Ladies,’ said the National Eisteddfod 
official at Ebbw Vale. ‘I could see to 
the Gents myself of course but I had 
to send one of the girl stewards into 
the Ladies. She said there was one per- 
son in there. 

‘So I knocked. on the door and 
called: “Please hurry, madam. The press con- 


ference is about to start and I want both lavatories 
cleared.” 





‘The point is, you see, that the press room and 
the lavatories are all under one roof and anyone 
in the Ladies could have heard what was being 
said in the conference. The journalists were being 
given the name of the crown bard a couple of 
hours in advance, 


‘This woman wouldn’t come out. I hammered 
on the door and shouted again. At first there was 
no answer; then she said she wouidn’t come. I 
shouted: “Right, I’m going to lock you in there.” 
She didn’t reply. Just then the chairman of the 
executive came along the corridor. He saw me 
beating on the door and heard me calling to the 
woman and thought he sized up the situation. He 
ordered me to stop. I said to him: “Excuse me, 
there’s a woman in there. I must have her out. The 
press conference has already begun. She can hear 
what is being said.” 


‘The chairman insisted that I should stop ham- 
mering on the door at once. I said: “Very well. If 
I am not to be allowed to carry out my official 
duties, please accept my resignation forthwith.” 


‘Just then the woman came out and it all blew 
over. But a couple of days later the name of the 
chaired bard was being given to the press in 
advance and I was off the mark much earlier. At 
11.45 I had notices on both lavatory doors say- 
ing: “Temporarily out of order.” Damn me if the 
same woman didn’t turn up just before noon on 
her way to the Ladies. I pointed to the notice. She 
said: “Oh,” and went away. Both the doors were 
locked. One hundred per cent. security.’ 


He paused, smiled and muttered something in 
Welsh which must have been some kind of victory 
chant. All but the insane had known the name 
of the crown and chair bards about a fortnight 
before the’ press conferences. But if you were i/c 
security it was obviously necessary to flush the 
lavatories of spies. 

The official turned away and held a long and 
apparently amiable conversation in Welsh with a 
woman wearing a steward’s badge. Afterwards he 
said: ‘Oh, they're a mean lot of devils, the Welsh 
Welsh. The only way we can get them in here at 
all—into an all-Welsh Eisteddfod mind you—is 
to give them stewards’ free passes. If there are any 
extras which have to be paid for, they skip them, 
That’s why there have been such poor audiences 
for the drama. 


‘Except of course for Saunders Lewis’s play. 
Our great national dramatist. You know he’s said 
the Eisteddfod is artistically negligible? Didn’t 
even say thank you to us for inviting him. Not a 
word. 

‘Still, he writes well. We don’t get much of that 
quality. The standards of entries are going down 
and down.’ He assumed a spokesman voice. ‘Mind 
you, the Eisteddfod is still immensely important. 
It’s a dignified and meaningful national festival 
where Welsh-speaking people can meet in an 
atmosphere of common background, harmony 
and friendship.’ 


Cockles 


THE SMELL of iodine hits you between the eyes, 
bounding up-wind from Leigh-on-Sea. It’s mil- 
lions of cockles, evaporating. “‘They’re mad,’ said 
an old fisherman weathered in the grain, ‘mad for 
cockles. When I was a boy we went maybe a pair 
on us, and now they goes eight to a boat, right off 
past Isle of Sheppey and farther.’ They work the 
tides, drifting out with the ebb which leaves a 
naked, flat, mussel-black shore. They return on 
the flood. Neat trawlers, freshly painted in 
coffee-bar blue and shattering green, for trade is 
booming. 

‘Corwotcherbloominwellgot,” they scream 
through cupped fist to rivals who bawl back, 
‘Mindyerownbloodybizmate.’ Old men in filthy 
white aprons are waiting tense on land, boilers 
stoked, shovels at the ready. Down goes the plank, 
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and thin grey knees piston over the beach to sheds 
dizzy with steam and strong odour. They keep up 
a relay race, each one yoked to a pair of baskets 
weighing a hundredweight. A good catch—or 
raking, rather—can give 300 baskets. “Wotcher up 
to—trainin’ fer the Grand bloody National?’ a 
shoveller demands, unable to keep pace with his 
cantering comrade. The young toughs run 
stripped, oil a tribal tattoo on their thighs, and 
watery mud splashing up their pale gorilla 
chests. 

The sheds rock with boiling and sieving. Hillocks 
of shells mount outside, for removal by a chicken- 
grit merchant next day. After washing in salt 
water, the cockles go into jars. They look un- 
comfortably like pickled belly-buttons; they taste 
midway between indiarubber and the most expen- 
sive Flemish oyster. ‘I eat three pint fer lunch,’ 
declares the old fisherman’s son, ‘but me dad can’t 
manage ‘em so good without his appendix.’ No 
time to elucidate the mystic connection, for the 
pubs are open. 

One of them, ‘under new, modern, manage- 
ment, bristles with naval whimsy: lanterns filled 
with ketchup, a capstan hat-rack, gin up the yard- 
arm and beer down the hatch. Over the gents’ 
lavatory hangs a sign, ‘Ratings’; and over the other 
one, ‘Wrens.’ Warned by a grim new gravel car 
park, the trippers tend to go to a cheaper pub, 
slapped by the rich, impatient tide. On a green 
bench, crunching shrimp-heads underfoot, they 
watch the boats, and chew. Afterwards, drunk 
with iodine, flat beer, innumerable cockle-teas, 
they stagger up the narrow cliff path homewards. 
Take breath at the top, and rest on a tombstone 
in the parish churchyard. St. James yawns at the 
window, a cockle-shell in his hat. 


Mis-Directors 


By PETER 


Tue TV drama’s laws the drama’s 
directors give, but too many play 
directors are of sadly undistin- 
guished quality. They are seldom 
able to get star performers, with 
the result that their ambitious 
& 9 productions must usually offer 
minor actors in major parts, but they alone can 
dress the mutton of poor plays to look like lamb: 
thus they now have every chance to come into 
their own in their own right. But how many 
viewers turn to a play on account of its director, 
as they might go to a film made by Hitchcock, 
Lean or Clouzot? Ascribe dull direction, if you 
like, to that common delusion of studio managers 
that with a few weeks’ course they, too, could be 
directors. Ascribe it even to plain lack of talent. 
The fact, I fear, remains. 

The other day, for example, I happened to see 
Sir Carol Reed’s film The Key, shortly before The 
Royal Family of Broadway (BBC-TV), the old 
Kaufman-Ferber piece about the Barrymores, and 
Travelling Lady (ATV), an American school-of- 
Chayevsky drama about a jailbird’s wife. I intend 
no insult to the two TV producers, each of whom 
has a certain reputation, but neither play showed 
anything of that individual quality which Sir Carol 
imprinted on his film. Nor-can this point be 
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evaded by pleas of different media, higher pay, 
better film studios, longer film rehearsals, or what 
you will. Indeed, the film industry is surely play- 
ing its cards wrongly at present: people might well 
be lured back into the cinemas by allowing more 
good first-features to be shown on TV, so marked 
is the contrast between the best in film and TV 
direction. 

Perhaps it is argued that TV technique is un- 
amenable to one-man genius. In which case the 
issue might be put to the test by contacting Mr. 
Orson Welles, who is at present in Europe and said 
to be unoccupied. But, as usual, all this is in part 
an admin. problem, for who shall direct the direc- 
tors? Recently I heard how a most promising 
young director, who had established a name pro- 
ducing classics for BBC Schools, was called to the 
Drama Department—and given Lovers Leap and 
French Without Tears to direct! Variety, | know, 
is supposed to broaden the mind: but whose 
mind? 

Not that drama viewing is unrewarding. Last 
Saturday afternoon, indoor sluggards were allowed 
a second look at Edith Evans’s moving character- 
isation, in A Question of Fact, of a business- 
woman who must tell her schoolmaster son, 
adopted long ago, that his father was a murderer 
but not a monster. A great artist’s maturity carries 
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echoes: to think that these tremulous eyelids, this 
carefully-controlled mouth, this sensible woman 
so gaily resisting emotion, has been also that Mil- 
lamant and Rosalind and Laureola! In the other 
plays mentioned, Fay Compton was on excellent 
Barrymore form, her eccentricity coming up from 
within, unlike the others in the cast, who wore it 
outside like strange clothing. In the newer play, if 
I resisted Kim Stanley's distraught and twittering 
jailbird’s wife it is because, having been subjected 
now to her mannerisms in three performances, I 
was less inclined to protest against the friend who 
watched with me and murmured: ‘Tat on a Hot 
Tin Roof.’ 

Far the best new play of the fortnight has been 
John Patrick’s The Curious Savage, about an 
elderly millionairess outwitting rapacious relatives 
who immure her in an asylum. Lunacy is one of 
the oldest laughs in dramaturgy, but now we talk 
of ‘mental health’ and nobody laughs at that. What 
distinguished Patrick’s play was its sustained, 
genuine wit, and finely judged performances from 
a most select cast led by Mona Washbourne, plus 
(and here I gladly belie the strictures above) a 
resourceful production with a real sense of pace 
by Henry Kaplan. 

Random moments. Peter Sellers’s brilliant 
impersonation in a Saturday Spectacular of one 
of those prose-happy soldiers of whom Sir Win- 
ston has said that they sell their lives dear in peace- 
time; also a general, interviewed in This Week, 
who was priceless, but from another viewpoint, 
scarifyingly, commissioned in the First Gallop- 
ing Clichés . . . the brave little smile with which 
BBC newscaster Richard Baker announces dis- 
asters . . . Clay Freud’s witty cooking lesson on 
last Sunday’s otherwise serious and much- 
improved Looking Ahead, which might almost be 
called ‘The Sunday Oracular’ . . . the Jewell and 
Warriss show which really conveyed English 
music-hall gusto. 





A Fine Operatic 
Recording 





Victoria 
de los 
Angeles 


now appearing at the 
Edinburgh Festival 


sings the réle of Salud in a complete recording of 
LA VIDA BREVE_ ratia 


with the Symphony Orchestra of the Barcelona 
Opera and the Capilla Clasica Polifénica. Conductor: 
Ernesto Halffter ALP1150-1 


] HIS MASTER’S VOICE 
| Long Play 334 r.p.m. Records 


| E.M.I Records Ltd., 8-11 Great Castle Street, 
London, W.1. 
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The Revelation of Tebaldi 


By COLIN MASON 


Ay THe complete orchestral works of 
Bach, played by the Philomusica 
of London directed by Thurston 
Dart, are now being issued on 
Oiseau-Lyre. The - first four 
records contain the Suites 1-4, the 
Brandenburg Concertos 3, 5 and 
6, the Concerto for two violins, the Concertos in 
C major and C minor for two harpsichords, and 
the F minor for one harpsichord. In addition 
Desmond Dupré and Thurston Dart have re- 
corded the three Sonatas for viola da gamba and 
harpsichord. The aim of these performances is 
liveliness and expressiveness by. means of the 
utmost possible authenticity of detail. They 
succeed magnificently, and of the suites and 
sonatas certainly there is no better version to be 
bought. With the Brandenburgs the situation is 
complicated by the existence of several other 
first-rate. sets..For anybody who is interested in 
one or two favourite works rather than com- 
plete sets, there is an ideal record in OL 50160, 
which contains the Brandenburgs 3 and 5 and 
the Double Concerto. In No. 3 the small forces 
enable the conductor to adopt the necessary brisk 
pace without loss of-clarity when the solo 
arpeggio-figurations reach the cello part. This 
version also includes a convincing slow move- 
ment, taken from one of the lesser-known 
violin sonatas. No. 5 is notable for some very 
fine harpsichord playing by Thurston Dart, and 
I enjoyed the interpretation of the Double Con- 
certo more than on any other recorded version I 
know except the pre-war German HMV 78 set. 

Around this series the Philomusica’s activities 
extend as far back as Dowland and as far for- 
ward as Mozart, whose Kleine Nachtmusik and 
Serenata Notturna are joined with some of the 
‘Epistle’ Sonatas (OL 50162). Although Mozart 
is outside Dart’s special sphere, they are excel- 
lently done, and the Kleine Nachtmusik has the 
additional interest of the inclusion of an extra 
movement in accordance with a suggestion of 
Einstein’s. The Dowland record (OL 50163) is 
of the seven Lachrime Pavans, with fourteen 
other dances and instrumental pieces—an en- 
chanting collection, beautifully played. Also 
recommended: ‘William Byrd and his Age’ 
(Vanguard), a collection of songs, with three 
instrumental interludes, sung by Alfred Deller 
with the Wenzinger Consort. 

The alleged Callas-Tebaldi rivalry has always 
been something of a mystery to me as I have 
never found Tebaldi a singer of anything ap- 
proaching the force of vocal or musical personal- 
ity of Callas. The new (Decca) Tebaldi Recital 
No. 2, so-called, has been a revelation. She 
sings better here than on any of her complete 
operatic recordings, and has given me pleasure 
for once in an example of that barbarous 
invention, the LP song recital. Her programme 
contains Scarlatti, Handel, Mozart, Rossini, 
Bellini and a few others, including alas 
Tosti, sung with tone of such full and flawless 
beauty, and such perfectly poised phrasing, that 
it would be a delight to the musical sense if the 





music were Tosti all through. Callas herself turns 
up again (Columbia) in some recondite arias 
from Cherubini’s Medea and La Vestale by 
Spontini—the composer who advised the young 
Wagner not to continue with operatic compo- 
sition as he himself had already said the last 
word that opera could say in his Agnes von 
Hohenstaufen. On the other side are arias from 
I Puritani and La Sonnambula. The diva is on her 
best vocal behaviour. Her top notes are of a less 
agonising quality than usual, and even where 
they are distorted her musical intention, and her 
complete realisation of it, overrule all the ear’s 
objections. A similar and hardly greater dis- 
tortion and impurity in the top notes of Birgit 
Nilsson’s performance of a group -of the big 
Verdi and Wagner arias (Columbia) 1 found 
rather more destructive to my enjoyment of her 
otherwise admirable singing. Erika K6th, singing 
the arias of the Queen of the Night, Constanze and 
Zerlina (HMV), performs fantastic technical 
feats of coloratura without quite making them 
musically or dramatically exciting. Tenor recitals 
include a recommendable miscellany of Verdi 
and others by Carlo Bergonzi (Decca), and ‘The 
Best of Caruso,’ Volume I (RCA), including 
fifteen favourites from Handel to Caruso, from 
which it is possible to get some idea of his style 
(surprisingly restrained), but very little of his 
voice, which comes out completely lifeless and 
colourless. 

The ‘Great Recordings of the Century’ series 
continues with the Chopin Waltzes of Cortot, 
which have transferred very well from the origi- 
nal recording made in 1934 (HMV). My first im- 
pression of these was of the affected rhythmic 
treatment, which I found so disturbing that I 
could hardly enjoy the sensibility of Cortot’s 
playing in other respects until I began to com- 
pare this set with the more faithful but un- 
imaginative new recording by Alexander 
Uninsky (Philips). Even in Cortot’s performance, 
fourteen waltzes at a stretch, or for that matter 
seven, on one side only, can become -very 
boring. The same holds true to some extent 
of the Nocturnes, although they are more varied. 
An excellent new performance of these by 
Brailowsky has just been issued on two RCA 
records, but since Chopin stands in no need of 
scholarly ‘complete editions’ there seems to me 
almost more to be said for recording his works 
in mixed recitals with examples from various 
categories, as in the beautifully played Horowitz 
selection (RCA, RBI16064), containing two 
scherzos, four nocturnes and the barcarolle. 

Less familiar piano music includes two sets of 
Liszt rarities played by Alfred Brendel (Vox), 
one a selection from the Harmonies poétiques et 
religieuses, an enterprising issue spoilt by a dead 
recording, the other containing some of his 
operatic transcriptions—real curiosities of nine- 
teenth-century taste. Parlophone have issued six 
of Shostakovitch’s twenty-four Preludes and 
Fugues in all the keys, played by the composer, 
which are a welcome start on one of the most 
beautiful and important works of twentieth- 
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century piano literature, though it is disappoint- 
ing not to have the complete set. Shostakovitch 
gives a real composer's performance, with many 
slips and stumbles, numerous apparently im- 
promptu variants of the published text, and a fine 
disregard for his own metronome markings. No 
doubt the work will soon be available in more 
careful performances, and complete, but this is a 
collector’s piece not to be missed, an historical 
document, and musically worth every penny for 
the sublime F-sharp minor fugue alone. 

Finally a handful of chamber-music issues 
with some promising names. A group including 
Stern, Tortelier and Myra Hess plays Schumann’s 
Piano Quintet, backed by Brahms’s G major 
String Quintet (Philips). The Schumann is well 
done except for some poor rhythmic definition 
at the beginning of the last movement, but in the 


Brahms the ensemble is very poorly attuned and 


balanced. Rudolf Serkin and members of the 
Philadelphia woodwind play the Mozart and 
Beethoven Quintets (K.452 and Op. 16) on one 
record (Philips), with a perfect blend of tone and 
style, smooth and serene almost to the point of 
sleepiness, and yet full of musical life and feeling. 
The Barchet Quartet’s performance of Dvorak 
in G, Op. 106 (Vox) is not up to the standard of 
their fine Mozart series. Heifetz plays Bloch’s 
Violin Sonata No. 2 (Poéme Mystique) incon- 
gruously yoked to Grieg’s Sonata No. 2, a com- 
bination unlikely to recommend itself widely. 
Admirers of Bloch should certainly prefer the 
Mercury coupling of the two Bloch sonatas, very 
passionately and finely played by Rafael Druian 
and John Simms. Also recommended: Schubert 
Op. 29 by the Budapest Quartet (Philips). 





HAYDN 


Concerto in C for Harpsichord 
Concerto in F for Harpsichord and 
Violin 


Helma Elsner, harpsichord 

Reinhold Barchet, violin 

Pro Musica Chamber Orchestra, Stuttgart 
Rolf Reinhardt, conductor 


PL 10,300 


‘The performance is very good. The soloists 
are excellent, the orchestra plays with plenty 
of spirit and good ensemble, the tempi are well 
chosen, the cadenzas unexceptional, the 


general sense of style admirable.’ 


Charles Cudworth in RECORD NEWS, 
July 1958 
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Cinema 


Clockwork Toy 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


Vertigo. (Odeon, Leicester 
Square.) — A Cry from the 
Streets. (Plaza.) 

HitTcuHcock’s direction, whatever 

he is directing, gives such smooth 

zsthetic pleasure that, for all its 

appeal to the mind, while one is 

actually sitting inside the cinema it tends to re- 
move one’s critical faculties, Only afterwards do 
the wheels start turning to tell one that his newest 
film to reach us, Vertigo, would be pretty pre- 
posterous if it weren't for Hitchcock (which, I 
admit, is rather like saying that Wuthering 
Heights would be pretty preposterous if it weren’t 
for Emily Bronté, or Measure for Measure if it 
weren't for Shakespeare); and that even when 
treated with the concentrated Hitchcock cunning 
it fails to carry conviction. The failure lies in a 
discrepancy between plot and feeling; for the 
story is wholly mechanical, a perfect clockwork 
toy in which everything fits into place with an 
intellectually satisfying click, and the key to this 
inhuman puzzle of events is, of all things, pas- 
sion: love at its most heightened, most romantic, 
most improbable, the one thing (or one of the 
very few things) before which Hitchcock seems 
to falter. Married love, love-term love, ironic 
love, high-comedy love, comradely love, all these 
he can handle with ease; but the desperate love of 
two people on opposite sides of a great moral wall 
—pursuer and pursued, innocent and guilty— 
love symbolised by the crashing of breakers along 
the shore, by enormous empty forests, love at a 
rare, rich level of intensity, he cannot convey; 
nor does it mix with the tightly wound elaborate 
ingenuity of events: events I cannot begin to 
describe without letting too many cats out of the 
bags in which, as in most Hitchcock films, it is 
essential they stop quietly till the last few minutes. 

The acting is, as always, permeated with Hitch- 
cockisms; so that one feels in it all his personality, 
rather than those of the actors. James Stewart, his 
old laconic elegant self, does well as the rather 
dumb detective pitchforked from a humdrum exis- 
tence into the clouds, rather wondering how he got 
there and what, now he is there, he is going to do 
about it. Barbara Bel Geddes, a jolie laide in the 
most uncompromising spectacles, stands for com- 
mon sense, good humour, companionship, and the 
sort of cosy matrimonial (in this case extra-matri- 
monial) affection Hitchcock can so well cope with. 
And then there is Passion, Mystery, Tragedy, all 
summed up in the cold, obvious and wholly un- 
tragic person of Kim Novak, whose acting con- 
sists of looking enigmatic, and whose pulse of 
life, under the striking blonde exterior, seems to 
beat at a rather sub-human level, like that of a 
sea anemone, or something mild and pale and 
amphibious of the sort. Even Hitchcock, who can, 
if anyone can, find sermons in stones, cannot 
manage to wring one honest human movement or 
moment out of her. 

In spite of all this, and ofa long-winded script 
that graduaily unwinds rather than screws up the 
tension, the old black Hitchcock magic hovers, as 
it does over everything the man touches: not so 


much in momentary shocks this time (though we 
peer vertiginously down a skyscraper every time 
the detective has one of his agoraphobic turns, 
which managed to give me a mild dose of agora- 
phobia myself), as in the polish with which the 
smallest things are handled. For instance, there 
are far too many car rides in the film; yet it never 
fails to be fascinating to watch how Hitchcock 
handles even a simple thing like a car ride. 
* * * 

It is good to find a British film (since most 
British films today seem to live in a limbo of their 
own, far from the world as other people know it) 
that appears to be dealing with living people. A 
Cry from the Streets (Director: Lewis Gilbert; 
‘U’ certificate) is about children who end up, 
through their parents’ difficulties or neglect, in a 
local authority home. The children, all sizes and 
sorts, but mostly tough, grubby, and vociferous, 
look endearingly non-professional, even the 
veterans of (respectively) Smiley and The 
Shiralee, Colin Petersen and Dana Wilsan; yet 
they handle situations that would fox profes- 
sionals, like the out-loud prayer: ‘Dear God, you 
bin fergetting us since we came to this rotten 
dump,’ which I defy anyone to bring out with 
the conversational sincerity that the eight-year- 
old Dana manages. Barbara Murray, that versa- 
tile actress who can look a dozen ages and charac- 
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ters, is the over-confident children’s officer who 
drives one of the harassed mums to suicide in an 
effort to make her accept the responsibilities of 
motherhood; and the comedian Max Bygraves, 
cast straight, is a find indeed, and shows, as Harry 


Consuming Interest 








Secombe did a while ago, how, when warmth and 
humanity are what is needed, clowns can out-act 
plain actors any day, and wonderfully enrich the 
rather thin personality of the present-day British 
screen. 


Egging Them On 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


THE last batch of eggs I got from 
the local grocer turned out to be 
very tired; and to judge by letters 
in the press recently many other 
customers have been having the 
same experience. The reason, pre- 
sumably, is that in the warmer 
weather eggs go off more quickly if they are not 
properly stored. The only remedy, if you ‘ave 
no direct supply from a trustworthy source, is to 
go to a store which keeps its eggs in a cool place 
—and how many do? In Soho it is common 
enough to see eggs kept in shop windows, or 
even outside on the street. 

Naturally the egg marketing authority, now that 
it has got a monopoly, tends to get the blame? in 
my Opinion, rightly. The authority is never tired 
of telling its critics that its lion trademark does 
not guarantee an egg is fresh: merely that it was 
fresh when it left the packing station. But® 
same authority does not scruple in its advertising 
to pretend, or at least to imply, that the trademark 
is a protection to the public: and, of course, it 
is nothing of the kind. All it is is a symptom of a 
mismanaged marketing monopoly. 

Mismanaged -because, it is my belief, if these 
monopolies are to be permitted they should be 
run for the benefit of the consumer: and this one 
is not. It refuses to allow eggs to be stamped with 
the date they are packed (which would give us 
some guarantee); its arguments for not doing so 
are feeble, but as it is a monopoly there is nothing 
we can do about it. Yet at the same time it refuses 
to apply sanctions to shopkeepers to compel them 
to keep the eggs in proper conditions to ensure 
that the eggs do not deteriorate quickly. 

Why, you may ask, was such a monopoly estab- 
lished by a Government which pretends to be in 
favour of free competition? Partly for admin- 
istrative convenience (the same argument that was 
used in favour of the Shops Bill, before ridicule 
killed it); partly as a sop to the NFU. A Royal 
Commission set up to investigate marketing 
methods ten years ago came down firmly against 
the kind of marketing arrangements which have 
since been adopted for eggs. But the present 
Government is sensitive to the National Farmers 
Union, as a pressure group; and here was an easy 
and cheap (for the Government—not the con- 
sumer) way to please it. So now we are saddled 
with eggs that are no better than we had before, 
but are more expensive: and on top of that we 
have to put up with hypocritical rubbish from 
the marketing monopoly that it is all for our 
benefit. 





* * * 


Although I have always believed pepper tasted 
better when freshly milled at the table, I have 
never been fussy about salt, and the ‘instant’ 
packet variety has sufficed. But when I was given 





a French wooden salt-mill recently I felt it was 
too pleasant a piece of tableware to ignore. So 
began the search for gros sel. Possibly I was 
unlucky, but I tried endless numbers of conti- 
nental delicatessen and Soho alimentations before 
I found some at Waissells, in Old Compton 
Street—and then discovered it came from 
Maldon, in Essex. 

The Maldon Crystal Salt Company’s product 
is apparently the only gros sel sold in_ this 
country and is a 99.617 per cent. pure sea-water 
evaporation from the Blackwater estuary. The 
firm is hundreds of years old, and Mr. Cyril B. 
Osborne, the present proprietor, tells me that 
since the fashion for the table salt-mill has spread 
he has been swamped with orders. The salt has 
a splendid flavour: sharp as the taste of salty 


A Doctor’s Journal 


Bedside 


By MILES 





HE position of the medical student during his 

years of training is a curious one. He is being 
prepared for one of the most responsible jobs in 
our society; when he is fully qualified he may find 
himself at once in the role of a secular priest, 
counsellor to his patients at times of crisis in their 
personal lives, in charge of their bodily health, 
with many powerful drugs at his command. Yet 
during his medical course he is all too seldom 
treated as a responsible person. His emotional 
situation is that of the child, being instructed by 
his superiors, told what to do, and undertaking 
only the most minor procedures on his own. A 
brilliant exception.to this is, of course, the teach- 
ing unit under the direction of. Richard Scott in 
the University of Edinburgh. While they are 
attached to the unit, Scott’s students are treated 
as adults: they are sent out to families in the 
city, and are in charge of the patients assigned to 
them, under the supervision of the medical staff 
of the unit..In short, they move over from 
observing a senior doing the job to doing the job 
themselves, and there is all the difference in the 
world between those two positions. 

In preparing to be a doctor the student must 
acquire knowledge in two related but separate 
fields: the understanding of the signs, symptoms, 
course and treatment of all the diverse diseases 
that he may encounter; and the management of 
a personal relationship between the doctor (or 
doctor-in-training) and his patient. Learning in 
this second field is coming to be recognised as an 
essential part of medical training. As Balint re- 
marked in his The Doctor, his Patient and the 
Illness, by far the most frequently used drug in 
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fingers after a sea bathe. It can be ordered direct 
from Maldon in rather nice old-fashioned boxes 
which bear a testimonial from the Lancet of 
January, 1884. The price is 4s. 6d. for approxi- 
mately three pounds, and if you do not possess 
a mill, Mr. Osborne tells me you can crush it 
with your fingers quite easily. 


* * * 


The latest issue of Which? contains the good 
news that membership of the Association for 
Gonsumer Research continues to expand rapidly : 

»is now around the 70,000 mark. There is no 
reason why it should not go on up into six figures. I 
ike to think that anybody who reads this column 
FF iready a member, but if not, the subscription 
(including four issues of Which?) is 10s.; and the 
address, 7 Great James Street, London, WC1. 

The current issue has a number of useful 
agticles, some of them again showing that the best 
value goods may be among the cheapest. It is a 
pity that the information on sun-tan preparations 
did not come out before in the last issue, as it has 
appeared just too late to have stopped many 
people wasting their money on well-known brands 
which are here revealed to be virtually worthless. 
There is also useful advice on how to avoid un- 
necessary outlay on washing machines, ball-point 
pens and, of all things, income tax. 


Manners 


HOWARD 


practice is the doctor himself. Yet.the student has 
little guidance about the nature of the emotional 
‘field’ between him and the ill person, although 
it is the forces within this field that will determine 
how the patient fares under his care. He has little 
opportunity to experience in himself what it feels 
like to be a doctor, to appraise his own reactions 
to the patient who refuses to get well, who is 
demanding or aggressive, coy or flirtatious. As a 
rule he Jearns these things the hard way, after 
going out into practice. How much better that he 
should begin the handling of patients while he is 
still in school and can have regular supervision. 
At the time of his first contact with patients, in 
the ward or out-patient clinic (that is, at the 
beginning of his first clinical year) the student's 
approach to someone who is ill, disturbed and in 
trouble is natural and humane; his head has not 
yét been stuffed with formal medical knowledge, 
atid he is not impelled to direct the interview and 
ask questions, as he will be later on. All those who 
have tried the experiment of allowing students to 
look after patients themselves have been im- 
pressed by the ability and understanding they 
bring to the task. Two teachers of medicine from 
California, reporting recently on their case-work 
programmes, said: ‘We were often surprised at 
how well the student had done, and felt humble 
on,.comparing the student’s performance in the 
doctor-patient relationship with that of a novice 
clinician in any field.’ Of course, the student needs 
to be briefed before he takes his patient away for 
the first interview; his job is not to ‘take a history’ 
or get information, but to make the patient feel 
at ease, and free to unburden himself of whatever 
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The rocks of the earth’s crust act as weak magnets. Their 
magnetic fields, added to the earth’s normal field, give highs 
and lows which can suggest the existence of underground 
structures. Airborne magnetic surveying was first used as a 
submarine spotting device during the war, and has since 
been adapted to oil finding. A special magnetometer, placed 
in the tail of an aeroplane or towed behind it in a ‘bird’, 
continuously records changes in the earth’s field. When 





plotted, these changes can be used for the deduction of 
the underground structure. 

Though the evidence of a magnetic record must be amplified 
by other methods, the airborne magnetometer is useful for 
very rapid reconnaissance, especially in jungle or marine 
areas where access is difficult. 

Today the need is for geophysical instruments of ever 
greater precision. 
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THE VILLAGE DAME 





Elizabeth Elstob, a scholar and writer of great merit, was 
left penniless at the age of thirty-one, so she opened a small 
school in Evesham which was kept ‘with great success doubt- 
less to her scholars but little emolument to herself, her weekly 
stipend with each pupil was at first only a groat’. Later, having 
refused the patronage of Queen Charlotte, she accepted the 
post of Head of a Charity School, but soon exchanged this 
to become governess to the Duchess of Portland with whom 
she remained until her death in 1756. She was buried in St- 
Margaret’s Church, Westminster. 

Among the Annuitants of the G.B.I. are many teachers in 
Private Schools and those who, like Elizabeth Elstob, have 
taught both in families and in schools. The G.B.I. exists to 
help any kind of women private teachers provided they are of 
British Nationality and have taught children for the greater 
part of their working lives—and it does not matter in what 
part of the world they are living. 


GOVERNESSES’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION 


(for the benefit of Governesses and private teachers) 
58 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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may be on his mind. Students, too, may get 
anxious in the early stages of case-work. A com- 
mon reaction is to feel mildly guilty; he is ‘only 
a student,’ and he wonders if it is fair for the 
patient to be seen by him and not by a qualified 
doctor. He soon comes to see, however, that the 
patient generally benefits from their sessions 
together, and that his own professional status jis 
less important than his personality attributes of 
sympathy, patience and concern for the patient's 
good. 

Supervision is an essential part of such a pro- 
gramme. After each session with his patient, the 
student should return to his consultant colleague 
and work over the content of the session. The 
supervisor can then take note not only of how the 
Patient is doing, but how the student reacts; and 
this, in a way, is the most valuable part of the 
training. Senior students observe that they them- 
selves undergo a change: they come to have more 
insight, know themselves better, are more obser- 
vant and more receptive to the undertones of 


. communication. They begin to see themselves, 


the patient in trouble, and indeed the practice 
of medicine, in a rather different light. 

A group of students doing case-work should 
meet every week to discuss their cases and their 
problems, the atmosphere of the group being one 
of frankness; fresh aspects of the relationship 
between patient and therapist will constantly 
come to light, and many questions will be asked 
that cannot be completely answered. It is a 
curious reflection on the art of healing that this 
relationship, which for better or worse must in- 
fluence the entire management of illness, has only 
in recent times come to receive the close study and 
analytic observation it deserves. 


* * * 


A colleague from Canada sent me an article 
by Hans Selye which contained this comment: 
“We know that stress which stimulates our glands 
to make hormones can induce a kind of drunken- 
ness. A man can become intoxicated with his 
own hormones. I venture to say that this sort 
of drunkenness has caused much more harm to 
society than the other kind. Many more people 
are the helpless slaves of their own stress-pro- 
voking activities than of alcohol. Simple rest is 
no cure. Activity and rest must be judiciously 
balanced.’ Agreed: but in Selye’s formulation the 
‘balancing’ of life is made to sound as though 
it were under conscious control, as though the 
person under stress need only lay off his ill- 
advised activity and rest or take up another. But 
here is the catch—he cannot; the activity is com- 
pulsive and the drive behind it is not within the 
conscious ‘perimeter’ at all. 

If it were, no reasonably intelligent adult 
would suffer from a stress disorder. He would 
look around the contents of his mind, sort them 
out, balance his life and Keep well. Unluckily, 
however painstaking the inspection may be, the 
gremlin escapes notice. He isn’t in the room, he 
is under the floor. Of course, he betrays himself 
now and again, grumbles and fidgets; his owner 
forgets names—a few only, and those for 4 
reason; loses papers, especially those he doesn’t 
want to finish; and has dreams. The dream is the 
collective voice of the gremlin community, speak- 
ing in a kind of code, it is true, but quite clearly 
for those who have time to listen. 
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99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1 


Letters to the Editor 


Forty-ninth Network 
Journalists vy. Critics Kenneth Allsop 
The Middle East Major J..A. Friend 
The Church of England and Divorce 


Paul Tabori 


Sir Shane Leslie 


The Welsh Party Douglas Stuckey 
Transistors M.G. Scroggie 
Council Houses John Collinson 
Taper J.C. Maxwell 
Succession at Canterbury Rev. Barry Till 


BBC’s Middle East Round-up R. B. Thompson 
J. A.B. Hamilton 
Rex Whistler Laurence Whistler 


Watter de la Mare Mrs. Florence Thompson 





FORTY-NINTH NETWORK 


Sirn,—We are most grateful for Mr. Peter Forster's 
fair and clear summary of the case against the pre- 
dominance of American filmed programmes on the 
ITA stations. We would like to assure him and your 
readers that the campaign’ started by us is quite un- 
connected with any newspaper or other group. It is 
simply the result of four years’ frustration and 
chicanery. Having lost the battle of the cinema, we 
feel that Britain should at least claim a share in the 
creative fields of television. 

American film programmes are bought by ITA con- 
tractors not because they are necessarily better than 
any native product but because, having earned their 
production cost several times over, they are much 
cheaper. Even so, their choice often shows an appal- 
ling lack of judgment and taste. 

The British Screen and Television Writers’ Associa- 
tion is waging a campaign against two serious abuses. 
One is the prevalence of American filmed programmes 
on our TV screens. This point Mr. Forster has covered 
admirably. The other is the ridiculous pretence that 
American TV films made in this country are British. 
Every possible device is used to make them appear 
so—as far as the writers are concerned. Real or 
imaginary names are put to scripts imported from 
America; often writers’ names are not even listed in 
the TV Times. British writers are employed at starva- 
tion wages to ‘cover up.’ There is no British owned, 
British conceived or executed television film series in 
this country; and Sir Robert Fraser has lent himself 
as a front-man to these practices. 

Up to now he has not given any answer to our 
contention that the Television Act is directly con- 
travened. Instead he has used the red herring of live 
TV shows of which a large proportion are being 
written by British authors. This, however, is no 
answer at all. In the first place, the recent fracas about 
Sid Caesar’s material being used by another, British, 
comic has revealed the fact that live scripts are also 
imported. Secondly, live television, because of its 
extremely low budgets, hamstrings the writer—and, 
like a mule, it has no posterity. A single performance 
and a single low fee are all the writer gets out of it; 
there are very few cases in which a live show is 
repeated. 

Our campaign has been accused of an anti- 
American bias. This is not true. In fact, we are closely 
co-operating with our American colleagues who are 
alarmed at the ‘colonialism’ of American TV pro- 
ducers working in Britain and Europe. The American 
Writers’ Guild has won, after a long battle, a fair 
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minimum standard agreement for its members. British 

writers, forced to become scab-labour, are under- 
mining it, completely against their wishes. Joint 
action is contemplated to end this intolerable situa- 
tion. 

ITA, Sir Robert Fraser and the American producers 
in this country also contend that British writers are 
incapable of writing for the American market. This is 
nonsense. Scores of our members have sold their 
original material or written scripts directly for Ameri- 
can networks and production companies and have 
received the same fees as their American colleagues. It 
is only in Britain that writers are exploited and the 
floodgates of cheap and often inferior American TV 
films have been opened.—Y ours faithfully, 

PAUL TABORI 
International Secretary 
British Screen and Television Writers’ Association 
7 Harley Street, W1 


JOURNALISTS y. CRITICS 


Sir,—Being temporarily—and delightedly—out of the 
arena, I have only just happened upon the current 
issue of the London Magazine in which Mr. Alan 
Brien (‘ex-Beaverbrook journalist’) is reprimanded for 
his review in the Spectator of The Angry Decade by 
myself (‘ex-Beaverbrook journalist’). The rebuke is 
issued by the editor, Mr. John. Lehmann, that well- 
known ex-Daily Mirror journalist (ex-, since I believe 
that the Daily Mirror has withdrawn its financial 
crutches from under the London Magazine). 

I would have expected from Mr. Lehmann not that 
implied smear but approving pats on both our heads. 
For Mr. Brien and I chose to be ex-Beaverbrook 
journalists. But of far more interest than that inci- 
dental matter is Mr. Lehmann’s version of the ‘war’ 
that, according to him, now rages between Journalists 
and Critics, and the ‘considerable general change that 
has taken place in the literary world.” 

Certainly a change is in process, and the wan 
melancholy of Mr. Lehmann and his circle is under- 
standable, for the iceberg of cultural exclusiveness 
upon which they sit is rapidly shrinking, and a good 
thing too, in my opinion. Mr. Lehmann and others 
who earn their living writing for journals are entitled, 
if they can manage to rationalise it to themselves, to 
refuse to be called journalists. (What does Mr. Leh- 
mann put in his passport—belletrist?) I don’t think 
that matters exceedingly. What are changing are the 
conditions in which literature was discussed in a 
private language and kept like a waxed flower under 
a glass bell. What does matter is intelligibility, not a 
quality that shines from the pages of the London 
Magazine, which specialises in oblique and garnished 
writing lit by low candlepower, as artfully tasteful as 
a chic Chelsea restaurant. 

I don’t see this present situation as a ‘war’ between 
two different sets of writers. I see it as a necessity of 
extending communications between literature and the 
society Britain now has, of providing guidance,. of 
simplification without lowering standards, of clarity 
and perspective, of less mystique and more direct 
statements, of less self-protective obscurantism and a 
freer exchange of ideas and experience in novels and 
in literary pages. 

But obviously none of this can have much appeal 
to Mr. Lehmann and his contributors, for they are 
the last gamekeepers, nervously patrolling their 
patches of preserve while the bulldozers of the New 
Towns growl nearer.—Y ours faithfully, 

KENNETH ALLSOP 
Gaulter, Kimmeridge, Dorset 


THE MIDDLE EAST 


Sir,—In thanking you for publishing my letter on the 
Middle East, I must point out that it was 1942 (not 
1952) when we forced the Russian Ambassador and 
Nahas Pasha on King Farouk, by surrounding the 
Abdin Palace, thereby setting up a base for Bolshevik 
sedition, which ten years later provided Egypt with 
a Leader, and the Kremlin with an Agent, in the shape 
of Colonel Nasser. The fact that he was allowed to 
remain in Cairo controlling the Arab radio is the 
occasion for our present disasters, if not the cause. 

In my turn I unreservedly withdraw the implication 
that the Spectator’s article contained the phrase ‘un- 
fortunately, we were manceuvred by the financial 
power of America into appearing to support the in- 
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vasion of the Arab countries of Palestine with millions 
of Jewish refugees.” 

The article to which I was alluding was ‘Revolution 
According to Pattern’ in the Spectator of July 18. 
The writer pointed out very clearly the universal 
Arab belief that the West had supported the Jews, 
and deprived them of their land. Unfortunately this 
is completely true. Between the wars the Turkish 
landowners sold their estates to the Jewish Agency 
which was liberally provided with dollar funds. 
Immigration certificates were then issued for settlers 
to come and work the land which the Agency had 
bought. This meant that the Arab peasants, generally 
living in viljages on the high ground, with only enough 
work on their own plots to occupy them for two days 
in the week, found themselves deprived of their main 
source of livelihood for the other five.- 

In 1917 there were 45,000 Jews living in Palestine, 
who were long established citizens, living at peace 
with both Moslem. and Christian Arabs. By 1939 
the Zionist invasion protected by British arms had 
increased the population to nearly a million. 

The deseription of the Arab officers in your article 
was completely accurate. They possess absolutely 
none of the qualities. loyalty. honour. and sacrifice, on 
which an Officer Corps can be built. 

The economic misery brought about by the count- 
less refugees has undoubtedly increased their bitter- 
ness and hostility to the West. 

We would never have the present trouble in the 
Lebanon if there had not been a great influx of 
Moslems, into. what had previously been a pre- 
dominantly Christian country.—Y ours faithfully, 

JAMES FRIEND 
Charnes Hall, Nr. Eccleshall, Stafford 

[We regret that through a misprint 1942 became 

1952.—Editor. Spectator] 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND DIVORCE 
Sir,— You are courageous to raise the controversy: 
over Our Lord’s teaching on divorce. It may seem a 
quarrel over a phrase in your columns between Bishop 
and Monk. No doubt the higher teaching is for them 
to dispense to those who will hear them. Laymen of 
all churches would like clearness on the famous 
phrase in Matthew. Did Christ sanction divorce in 
one case? Moses apparently suffered ‘a writing of 
divorcement’ but this Our Lord would not allow 
‘except for fornication.’ (A.V.) 

May I reverently ask: what in heaven’s name does 
this mean? Fr. Graham, an Anglican Monk, whose 
Order all admire, does not like the ‘so-called Matthean 
exception’ which he smooths over by an unlikely 
explanation, that it refers to St. Joseph's attitude 
during his betrothal to the Blessed Virgin. 1 do not 
know if this is the thought of the Lambeth Conference 
or of the Roman Rota. Other gospels omit the phrase. 
No doubt Fr. Graham would like to omit it from 
Matthew. Meanwhile it stands and what ecclesiastic 
dare cut off a verse of Scripture even if it scandalises 
him? 

Meantime, read the Greek and Latin texts. What is 
the real meaning of ‘the writing of divorcement’? 
Jerome's Latin says ‘Libellum divortii’ but Matthew's 
Greek says ‘biblion apostaseos,’ but does that mean 
more than legal separation——a warning to stand aside 
—and for rather a good reason? 

Efforts have been made by critics to drop out of 
Scripture Our Lord’s exquisite treatment of the 
Magdalen since his comment on her conduct was 
simply, ‘she hath loved much.’—Y ours faithfully. 

SHANE LESLIE 
Castle Leslie, Glaslough, Co. Monaghan 


THE WELSH PARTY 


Sir,— Your issue of August 1 contained a description 
of the boorish behaviour on the announcement of the 
decision to create Prince Charles Prince of Wales, of 
some character, allegedly a member of Plaid Cymru, 
the Welsh Party. I read this while returning from Plaid 
Cymru’s annual conference and am perturbed at the 
misrepresentation of a minority that secures little 
publicity from the Spectator. References to ‘storm 
troopers’ can only create an impression of jingoistic 
nationalism utterly alien to the pacific Christian 
leadership of the Plaid and to its policy of co-opera- 
tive democracy. 

As some counter-balance to your correspondent’s 
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humour may I appeal for space to draw the attention 
of your readers to a positive aspect of Welsh Party 
policy which is of urgent concern to all those English 
as well as Welsh who do not wish to see the riches of 
Welsh language and culture destroyed. Unless ade- 
quate facilities are made available for television ser- 
vices in the Welsh language it is likely to die. I 
understand that such a service is technically possible 
at small cost from existing fransmitters in Band 3 by 
using different frequencies. No doubt the opposition 
to this proposal will be as great as that originally 
made to the suggestion of a full sound broadcast 
service for Wales, and readers who support the pro- 
posal should write now to the Postmaster-General 
as a decision on the disposal of free wavelengths is 
likely to be made soon.—Yours faithfully, 

DOUGLAS STUCKEY 


NB.—I am neither a Welshman nor a member of 
the Welsh Party. 


151 Binfield Road, Bracknell, Berks 


TRANSISTORS 

Sir,—Information on most of the subjects om which 
Leslie Adrian writes I have to accept in faith. It is 
a blow to that faith to find that on the one subject 
I know a little about the information is full of errors. 

The transistor is a notable exception to the rule 
that dates of invention are ill-defined; it was invented 
in 1948 at the Bell Telephone Laboratories in USA 
by Bardeen and Brattain. I am therefore surprised to 
be told that it was invented before the war.”We are 
not told which war, so of course it might be the 
recent one in Iraq, but most people would assume 
that the 1939-45 war was meant. 

Then it is not true that only in the last two years 
have they been developed in the field of deaf aids; this 
happened within a few years of the first invention. 
And as regards the relative prices of valves and tran- 
sistors, Leslie Adrian has got them the wrong way 
round. I would recommend him in future to seek more 
authoritative sources than the odd ‘man in the trade.’ 
— Yours faithfully, M. G. SCROGGIE 


Elstree Hill Laboratory, Bromley, Kent 


[Leslie Adrian writes: ‘ “The odd man in the trade” 
has gone on holidays: he will get a jobation on his 
return. But I must plead not guilty to the trans- 
position of the prices of valves and transistors, which 
occurred after the copy had left my hands.’—Editor, 
Spectator.] 


COUNCIL HOUSES 


Sir,—Anybody who turns up the newspaper files 
for Thursday, October 24 last year, can see some 
very sensible remarks by Mr. Henry Brooke, 
Minister of Housing. Speaking at a housing and 
town planning conference at Harrogate, Mr. Brooke 
is reported to have given a broad hint about the 
necessity of weeding out wealthy tenants of council 
houses. If this were done, and if subsidies no longer 
went to the wrong people, then it would be possible 
to help people financially in need of low rents. 
How much notice has been taken of this? The 
Rent Act has not been an unqualified success, as 
is evident from the Government's decision to amend 
it. And writing as one of a household under notice 
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to quit, when we have actually been vainly trying 
to move into a smaller house for years, I can see 
no useful outcome along these lines at all. 

What stands in the way of something sensible 
being done about council houses? It seems to me 
that if Mr. Brooke’s suggestions at Harrogate had 
been taken seriously many grounds for criticism of 
the Rent Act would have been removed. 

As it is, we have the anomalous position of the 
Rent Act’s failure to produce ‘To Let’ signs and of 
vast numbers of council houses being allocated under 
unrealistic systems of. priority, many of them 
tenanted by well-to-do families. Who can fail to 
notice the way in which council house chimneys 
fairly bristle with both BBC and ITV television 
aerials? 

I am unable to see why many households should 
be expected to suffer anxieties and perhaps the break- 
up of their homes when at the same time people 
who are comfortably off in any case are being 
helped by subsidies.—Y ours faithfully, 

JOHN COLLINSON 
32 Vyner Road, Wallasey, Cheshire 


TAPER 


Sir,—Isn’t Taper confusing Chapman with Tenny- 
son? ‘And the Pier and Harbour Order (Sheerness) 
Confirmation Bill.” I can scarcely believe that that 
is not one of the modern abuses so cantankerously 
attacked in Locksley Hall Sixty Years After. Always 
supposing that Professor Auden does not put in a 
claim.—Y ours faithfully, 
J. C. MAXWELL 

King’s College, University of Durham, 

Newcastle upon Tyne, I 

[Taper writes: ‘No, I am not. The Pier and- Har- 
bour Order (Sheerness) Confirmation Bill (pronounce 
it trippingly upon the tongue) is a perfect fourteener, 
the metre in which Chapman’s Homer is written. 
I can’t help the contents; in fact I don’t know what 
they are.’"—Editor, Spectator.] 


SUCCESSION AT CANTERBURY 

Sir,—In a recent issue Pharos suggested that when 
the Archbishopric of Canterbury is next vacant it may 
be desirable to look beyond the ranks of the present 
diocesan bishops for a successor to Dr. Fisher. He 
cites as a precedent for such step the consecration 
of Archbishop Parker in 1559. This example is not 
happily chosen. The circumstances of the Elizabethan 
religious settlement, the second stage in the English 
Reformation, made it impossible to find a candidate 
among the existing diocesan bishops, as indeed had 
been the case when at the first stage Henry VIII raised 
Thomas Cranmer direct to the throne of St. Augustine. 
There is, however, a more happily analogous prece- 
dent in the post-Reformation history of the Church of 
England. In 1678 William Sancroft was consecrated 
Archbishop of Canterbury, despite the fact that he 
was at the time not a diocesan bishop, and that there 
were available such experienced and in various ways 
admirable men as Sterne of York, Morley of Win- 
chester, Compton of London and Pearson of Chester. 
Sancroft had indeed previously been offered a 
bishopric, but he had refused it, feeling that his work 
as Dean of St. Paul’s, in guiding its rebuilding, was 
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of paramount importance. When the call to Canter- 
bury came, though like Cranmer and Parker before 
him he shrank from the weight of the burden which 
would be laid on him, he knew he could not refuse it, 
Yours faithfully, BARRY TILL 


Jesus College, Cambridge 


BBC’s MIDDLE EAST ROUND-UP 


Sm,—Further to Pharos’s paragraphs on the BBC’s 
Middle East round-up you may perhaps be interested 
, to know that their commentator Mr. Nigel Bruce, in 
the overseas service last week, tried to convey 
the impression that the Greeks in Greece were in- 
‘ different to the fate of Cyprus. 

This would confirm your impression that the 
BBC’s emissaries are ‘afflicted by establishmentitis 
when they travel.’ 

I can only suggest that the ‘personal contacts’ that 
gave him this impression were the Embassy In- 
formation Office or their ‘hangers-on’! 

It is very difficult to see what purpose can be 
served—certainly not Mr. Macmillan’s—by suggest- 
ing that the Greeks in Greece do not feel strongly 
over the events in Cyprus.—Y ours faithfully, 

R. B. THOMPSON 
19 Kolonaki Square, Athens 


HOLIDAY QUESTIONS 


Sir,—May I point out a small inaccuracy in one of 
the answers to your Holiday Questions? In 10 (b) 
you give the 1: 37.7 of the Lickey incline as the 
steepest gradient on a British main line. There is, 
however, a short pitch at | in 36 on the Dainton Bank, 
just west of Newton Abbot on the Western Region 
main line, which is, incidentally, the steepest main- 
line gradient in Europe. 

The reply to 10 (e) is also not strictly correct. 
Though in the Netherlands the State railways have 
abolished steam locomotives, these are still found, 
I believe, on various private colliery lines.—Yours 
faithfully, 

y J. A. B, HAMILTON 


53a Marlborough Hill, NW8 


REX WHISTLER 


Sir,—I am writing the life of my brother Rex 
Whistler for an illustrated book, and shall be grateful 
to any owners of letters, drawing or paintings who 
will get in touch with me, and for any personal 
recollections of special interest.—Y ours faithfully, 
LAURENCE WHISTLER 


Little Place, Lyme Regis, Dorset 


WALTER DE LA MARE 


Sir,—A biography of my father, Walter de la Mare, 
and a selection from his letters, are now in hand. 
I should be very grateful if the owners of letters 
er any other material would be kind enough to 
inform me.—yY ours faithfully, 

FLORENCE THOMPSON 


Dykes, Henfield, Sussex 
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Hard and Fast 


By BERNARD 


R. ANTHONY HARTLEY wrote some time ago, 
M in The Twentieth Century, an ‘open letter’ 
to a supposed ex-Communist who had left the 
Party after the Hungarian Revolution and its 
suppression. Mr. Hartley made it clear that he 
was no longer interested in sinners come thus late 
to repentance, suggesting that his imaginary 
addressee had long ago, and for good, ‘failed as a 
human being.’ One can but agree; yet as the cry 
of ‘Abjuro’ grows louder, as the confessions still 
come thudding from the presses of many lands, 
the unanswered question nags again and again 
at the mind: how is it that so many men of good- 
will have bound themselves, freely and con- 
sciously, to the chariot-wheels of Soviet Com- 
munism? How have so many leading scientists, 
teachers, doctors, writers, artists, musicians 
living in free lands, too—come to accept and 
approve theories so- puerile- and practices so 
wicked? It has nothing to do with the fascination 
that power and violence exert in themselves: 
Hitler provided both in- generous measure, yet 
Fascist organisations in this country have never 
attracted any but the lowest riff-raff. Nor can 
ignorance be accepted as a plea; few movements 
have been more thoroughly, accurately and 
irrefutably documented than this one, from 
Bertrand Russell’s Bolshevism (published when 
the thing was only three years old) to Khrush- 
chev’s report to the Twentieth Congress. Yet good 
men and great men, here and in America and else- 
where, have closed their minds and hearts and 
gone on serving the Communist Party, have gone 
on admiring the Emperor’s clothes. How? And 
why? 

Here, anyway, are two more clues.* Mr. 
Howard Fast joined the American Communist 
Party in 1943. Mr. Paul Robeson, though he may 
not be, and may never have been, a member of the 
party, has for at least ten years occupied a political 
position indistinguishable from that of a member. 
Mr. Fast left the party in 1956; Mr. Robeson has 
not budged. In his book, Mr. Fast says why; in 
his book, Mr. Robeson says why. And at the end 
of both, we are no nearer an answer to the ques- 
tion with which we started out, the question that 
in the last analysis, can-only be put personally. I 
saw through Soviet Gommunism at the age of 
seventeen; why did it take Howard Fast another 
forty-odd years to catch me up, and why has Paul 
Robeson not caught up yet? 

To begin with, Mr.-Robeson, on the evidence 
of his book, is an exceedingly stupid man. Indeed, 
if he believes the things he has written here—and 
there has never been any reason to doubt the 
sincerity of the beliefs for which he has suffered 





hardship, indignity and danger—he must be prac-| 


tically feeble-minded. {I had -better say at this 
point that.J cannot share the widespread feeling 
that it is somehow immoral, or at any rate in bad 
taste, to be rude about a black man; racial preju- 
dice is to be deplored and combated even when 
it is inverted;-and those for whom the Negro—or 


. THe Nakep Gop. By Howard Fast. (Bodley Head, 


a 6d.) Here I Stanp. By Paul Robeson. (Dobson, 
s. 6d.) 
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Jew—can do no wrong are contributing to it as 
surely as those for whom he can do no right.) 
Mr. Robeson prints, for instance, the Ten Prin- 
ciples affirmed by the Bandung Conference. This 
is the second of them : 
Respect for the sovereignty and territorial 
integrity of all nations. 
And this is the fourth: 
Abstention from intervention or interference 
in the internal affairs of another country. 
And this the tenth: 
Respect for justice and international obliga- 
tions. 


And after this decalogue, Mr. Robeson declares - 


that ‘These principles-I whole-heartedly support.’ 
Yet he has never uttered a word of protest con- 
cerning the Hungarian Revolution and the tanks 
that rolled over it; there is not a line about the 
Soviet Union in this book that does not breathe 
love and admiration for the country whose leaders 
ordered the tanks to move. 

Nor is this all; indeed, it is only the lesser part 
of the indictment against Robeson. For the line on 
which he takes his shabby stand: is the -Mason- 
Dixon line; the abominable treatment of many 
Negroes by many White.men is what decided him 
to throw in his lot with Soviet Communism. That 
Communism rejoices at every lynching, every out- 
break of racial hatred, because these things can 
be turned to good party advantage, he does not 
seem to know; that the position of the Negro in 
the United States has improved immensely and 
(despite Little Rock and its like) is still improving 
he does not seem to care. The American Negro 
is guaranteed rights under the Constitution which 
he is frequently denied in practice; for Robeson’s 
pitiful logic, that is enough to condemn the Big 
White folks (his phrase, not mine) out of hand, 
without exception, and for good. 

But just how sound is Robeson on this question 
of race? If the face in the mirror is a black one, 
sound enough, at any rate to his own limited 
understanding. But what if it is a Jewish face? 
Can Robeson’s voice be heard then? Einstein 
wisely said that a community's treatment of its 
Jews was a sound yardstick with which to measure 
its degree of civilisation; by this test alone the 
Soviet Union that Robeson admires so much for 
its attitude to Negroes is at the bottom of the list, 
above only Nazi Germany. Mr. Fast tells once 
again of the vicious tide of anti-Semitism that has 
flowed with Soviet Communism,-and. he lists a 
few of the Jewish writers murdered in Russia 
when the order to stamp out all Jewish culture 
went forth. In particular, he speaks of one Hzik 
Feffer, who was tortured and killed. because he 
dared to inquire after the fate of his friend David 
Bergelson, another Jewish writer murdered by 
Robeson’s beloved Soviet Russia. And Mr. Fast 
has this story to tell in this connection: 

Joseph Clark, the foreign editor of the Daily 
Worker then, and before that Russian correspon- 
dent for the Daily Worker, sat in my living- 
room in January, 1957, and cried out to me, in 
a tortured voice that only disguised his own 
heart-sickness and guilt: 


‘If you and Paul Robeson had raised your 
voices in 1949, Itzik Feffer would be alive 
today!’ 


It is possible; but what is certain is that if Paul 
Robeson had raised his voice in 1949 he would 
be alive today himself. Alive, that is, not only in 
his body and glorious voice, but in his dead and 
shrivelled soul. 

And Howard Fast? Has he saved his soul alive, 
with this statement of its destruction by the myth 
of Communism? It is doubtful; a man who needed 
the ‘secret speech’ to drive him out of the Ameri- 
can Communist Party is a lost soul if the phrase 
has any meaning. Yet Nineveh repented at the 
eleventh hour, and certainly Mr. Fast’s repentance 
is set forth in his best-written book, a tiny master- 
piece of urgent, diamond-hard prose. He tells of 
the gradual destruction of a writer's personality 
by the Party, and of his slow and agonised re- 
making of himself. Once again we see how Com- 
munism works to stamp out the last trace »f 
individuality in its adherents in those lands where 
it is unable to take their lives; once again we see 
the parade of inbred lunacy that is the American, 
as it is the British, Communist Party. (Mr. Robe- 
son could do worse than study Mr. Fast’s story of 
the $5,000-worth of pamphlets that were destroyed 
because an illustration depicted a group of 
workers in which one woman’s dress had blown 
above her knee. This was held to be an insult to 
Negro womanhood, even.though there was hoth- 
ing obscene or suggestive in the drawing, and the 
woman in the picture was in fact white.) Yes, cer- 
tainly, one.says, this is what it is like, this is what 
they do, of course Howard Fast was right to leave 
as: soon as he found out, of course—but then one 
stops dead at the road the mind is taking. For 
who but a lunatic has ever imagined that it could 
be any other way? Who, indeed, Why, Paul Rob :- 
son and Howard Fast and scores and hundreds 
and thousands of others. And here we are, back 
at the first question of all, and no nearer an 
answer. 

Perhaps there is no answer. Perhaps all men 
believe something that is patently untrue and take 
years to disabuse themselves of the belief —if they 
do so at all. Perhaps to some men the ugliness and 
wickedness and poverty in the world are unbear- 
able without the compensation of a belief that 
there is something that will eventually sweep them 
all away and usher in the kingdom of God upon 
earth. (How much wiser are most religions to 
promise theirs in Heaven!) And perhaps the will 
to believe that this is so becomes in time so strong 
that nothing, neither facts nor reason nor logic 
nor decency, can prevail against it. 

If so, it is a poor lookout for all of us, and 
the cynics will most likely be able to say, as the 
mushroom-clouds darken the sky, ‘I told you 
so.” Yet, oddly enough, Howard Fast’s book leaves 
one with hope for man’s collective wisdom even 
as‘one marvels at the depth and breadth of his 
individual folly. For, after reading it, one is 
reminded that in Hungary at feast they had no 
such illusions; when the Revolution broke out 
there, the whole nation went over as One man, 
woman and child to the side of freedom. When 
men have lived with the-beast they do not need 
to be told that its claws are sharp and its breath 
foul; they know. And; from a conversation with 
an Iron Curtain diplomat, from a picture of the 
suicide of Fadeyev, from a reference to one or two 
books that have appeared since the Twentieth 
Congress, Fast builds up.a picture—dim enough in 
its outline, but unmistakable—of the unleashing 
of a force that nothing will be able to contain. 
Paradoxically, as the Communists of the West 
recede beyond hope, hope stirs beneath the iron 
sleep of the East. The wind rises; the rain 
comes. 
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Founding Father and Mother 


The Diarizs of Theodor Herzl. (Gollancz, 42s.) 
Gertrude Bell, From Her Personal Papers 1889- 
1914. By Elizabeth Burgoyne. (Benn, 42s.) 


THAT great wits are to madness near allied has 
been a proverb since Dryden and a truth long 
before that. Still, it is a little disconcerting to dis- 
tinguish all the exterior marks of the crank in 
one who was a genuine prophet. I take it that most 
journalists or men of affairs meeting Theodor 
Herzl in the 1890s would have written him off 
as a visionary eccentric. Indeed, it is clear from 
his diaries that many of those he met did so dismiss 
him. They were wrong, but they had some reason 
to doubt the efficacy of a messianic idea propa- 
gated by the unaided efforts of a journalist from 
the Neue Freie Presse, an idea, moreover, which 
must have seemed not merely chimerical but also 
undesirable to the rich and influential Jews of 
Western Europe. To found Zionism Herzl had 
only the secular urge of his race towards Jerwsalem 
and his own strength. As things turned -out, that 
was enough. But the task of creating a Jewish 
State in territory still governed by the Turks and 
ill adapted for any form of settlement must have 
appeared to everyone but himself far beyond the 
resources of an Austrian journalist. 

These diaries begin in 1895 with the first inklings 
of the great idea and end in 1904 with Herzl’s 
death. In those nine years Zionism became a 
living force, Travelling back and forth across 
Europe from London to Constantinople, wrestling 
with the hesitations of cosmopolitan Jewry, inter- 
viewing the Sultan and his Ministers, bearding the 
Kaiser and Joseph Chamberlain, Herzl’s activity 
is astonishing. Within two years from his adoption 
of the concept of a Jewish State the first Zionist 
congress was held at Bale. By the time of his death 
the movement was a factor in international poli- 
tics. And these endless journeyings and negotia- 
tions were carried on at. the same time as_ the 
ordinary journalist's work by which he earned his 
living. No wonder he died young. 

. The history of this considerable achievement 
is related in these diaries with verve and some- 
times with unconscious humour. Like many 
prophets Herzl was lacking in tact, and his 
accounts of his interviews frequently convey the 
embarrassment and annoyance of the principali- 
ties and powers whose help he sought so importun- 
ately. For anyone interested in the phenomenon 
of nationalism this is a fascinating record. Herzl’s 
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first task was to create a Jewish national feeling, 
and his jottings on the form his future State was 
to take betray an acute consciousness of the 
importance of symbols. ‘Men live and die for a 
flag; it is indeed the only thing for which they are 
willing to die in masses . . .” is a statement of a 
truth which one-worlders ignore at their peril. 
Similarly, Herzl’s insistence that the Jewish State 
must be founded in Palestine and his uncom- 
promising rejection of alternatives showed a 
clear realisation that the promised land was the 
only magnet which could draw his people to- 
gether. If Israel was to be born, it had to be in 
Palestine, not in Kenya or Venezuela, and even 
if Herzl had foreseen the bitter struggle between 
Jew and Arab, which that decision was to cause, 
his opinion would have been the same. His work 
was to release a revolutionary force in the only 
way it could be released, and his tomb, over- 
looking a Jerusalem divided by barbed wire and 
sandbags, bears silent witness to the fact that no 
prophet can anticipate all the results of his 
preaching. 

In the writings of Gertrude Bell can be-seen 
something of the world on which the new force 
of Jewish nationalism impinged. Miss Burgoyne’s 
book is not a biography in any sense of the word. 
It is a series of extracts from Gertrude Bell’s 
journals and letters tied together by short narrative 
passages, with extremely irritating gaps and a 
dearth of helpful notes. We are told of Alpine 
climbs, of the engagement to Henry Cadogan 
(why does Miss Burgoyne doubt his sincerity?), 
of desert journeys and archeological surveys, of a 
mysterious affair with an unnamed married man 
(is it necessary to be quite so full of dark hints 
nearly fifty years afterwards?). Throughout, the 
dominant theme is Gertrude Bell’s growing pre- 
occupation with the decaying world of the Otto- 
man Empire—a world ruined by maladministra- 
tion, ranged over by Bedouin and filled with the 
fierce colours of. decadence, a world which she 
was to help transform during the years after 1914, 
when she assisted at the creation of the kingdom 
of Iraq. From her writings emerges the picture of 
an enthusiast who had rather more common sense 
than many of those involved in the Arab national 
movement and the establishment of a British 
hegemony over the Middle East. Not much of 
that remains standing now; it is curious to reflect 
that the small groups of army officers who have 
overthrown it are exactly the same kind of people 
as rose against the Turks during the First World 
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War. As Nuri was in 1914, so is Abdel Karim 
Qassim. The destruction of this part of her work 
might have been anticipated, but, if future genera- 
tions in Iraq distrust Gertrude Bell’s political 
activities, they may at least be grateful for the 
efforts she made to preserve their country’s 
antiquities. For the English reader her books, 
letters and journals will remain among the best 
examples of a not undistinguished literature of 
travel in the Middle East as well as providing a 
formidable close-up of that late-Victorian figure: 
the New Woman. 

ANTHONY HARTLEY 


Horrible Shadow 
Formula for Death, By Fernand Gigon. (Wingate, 
15s.) 

WE have supp’d full with horrors; yet the story 
of what happened on August 6 and 9, 1945, at 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki is still the biggest horror 
of the lot, and loses nothing with retelling. M. 
Gigon’s subtitle is ‘The Atom Bombs and After,’ 
and he goes over the well-trodden ground of the 
first two bombs, survivors’ reports, medical 
reports, “The Lucky Dragon,’ the authentic and 
measurable increase in radio-activity since the 
competitive H-bomb tests started, and so on. Some 
_of the individual stories were new to me; that of 
Hirohata and the Emperor’s portrait, for example, 
and the eyewitness account by Enemon Kaw- 
aguchi, who survived them both, of Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki. The photographs are sickening, 
and could be nothing else. I wish the unctuous 
Lord Russell of Liverpool had slipped a few of 
them into his Knights of Bushido (a best-seller, 
incidentally, ever since its publication several 
months ago). M. Gigon’s book will not be a best- 
seller. Hand-to-hand atrocities, as it were, are 

spicier than push-button ones. 
This is not the best book on its theme I have 
read; of the reported eyewitness type, for example, 
Hersey’s Hiroshima is still unchallenged. Yet M. 
Gigon knows this, for—writing of, in particular, 
Japanese literature on the subject—he says, ‘It 
will be necessary to wait many years before a real 
book, one in more than flat colours and more than 
two dimensions, expresses the atomic theme in its 
fullness.’ Yet it is an honest book, as unsensational 
as a book can be which deals with facts as sensa- 
tional as these. My chief fear is that it will be read 
only by the converted, and that those who should 

read it won’t. 

ANTHONY THWAITE 











NOT FOR THE 
EVANGELICAL GREAT-AUNT 


Roger Vailland’s brilliant picture of life in Southern Italy has already won international recognition. Awarded the 
Prix Goncourt, it has been chosen by the Book Society here and the Book-of-the-Month Club in America. 
Although Raymond Mortimer felt that ‘a kind-hearted girl would not recommend it to her Evangelical great-aunt’ 
he found it ‘Exceptionally unboring’ and ‘would never guess that the book was a translation: the language is so 
natural and alive.’ Summing up, he wrote: ‘One is horrified by this novel, but never bored: tigers are more interesting 
than jellyfish.’ The Book Society says ‘it is the best French novel that has come out since the war’ and other re- 
viewers call it: ‘A novel of considerable power, humour and skill: a lesson in artistic economy: well-plotted and 
highly intelligent.’ The jacket and endpaper drawings, which evoke the setting superbly, are by David Knight. 
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Orphic Art 
Pagan Mysteries in the Renaissance. By Edgar 
Wind. (Faber, 50s.) 

THERE are certain masterpieces of Italian Renais- 
sance art, invariably secular works with antique 
themes, that have always offered difficulties to the 
interpreter. Botticelli's mythological paintings of 
Primavera and The Birth of Venus or Michel- 
angelo’s marble Bacchus at once come to 
mind. Who are the eight figures in the Primavera, 
and what are they doing? Why did Michelangelo 
represent Bacchus as he did? Does the image of 
the intoxicated god—once called ‘the coarsest 
work by Michelangelo that we possess’—still 
repel us? Was Shelley right when he said: ‘the 
countenance of this figure is the most revolting 
mistake of the spirit and meaning of Bacchus. It 
looks drunken, brutal and narrow-minded, and has 
an expression of dissoluteness the most revolting’? 

We have responded to such works—favourably 
in the case of the Botticelli mythologies, un- 
favourably in the case of the Bacchus—without 
knowing for certain what they are about; the 
logical necessity of the subject matter has some- 
times eluded us. As Professor Wind in his new 
book says, ‘the sentiment of the picture has 


“. extinguished the thought,’ and it is with the revela- 


tion of the thought behind this kind of Renais- 
sance art that the Pagan Mysteries is concerned. 
It is a study in iconography, the description of 
images, that branch of art history which, as the 
author admits, is ‘an unavoidably round-about 
approach to art.’ Professor Wind has made a 
speciality of this kind of exegesis; he is one of a 
number of scholars (Panofsky and Gombrich are 
others) who have followed the direction pioneered 
by Warburg. 

The argument falls into three distinct parts. On 
one side are the pagan mysteries themselves—the 





“.,.. mo exciting nuance of the confiict is lost.” 
—Evening Standard 


THE CAVE 
OF ROUFFIGNAC 


by Louis-René Nougier and Romain Robert 
(Translated by David Scott) 


On the 26th June, 1956, the cave paintings and drawings 
in the Grotto of Rouffignac were discovered by Professor 
Nougier and M. Romain Robert. The number and size of 
the drawings and their prehistoric significance made this 
a discovery of the first importance, far exceeding any 
similar discovery of cave paintings and drawings for many 
years past. The magnitude and importance of this find 
immediately created a storm of controversy and there were 
some who sought to prove that the drawings were for- 
geries. But the authenticity of these drawings is now 
established beyond all doubt by world famous authorities. 
No one can read this fascinating account of the Mam- 
moths of Rouffignac without a thrill of excitement in 
drawing close to a period tens of thousands of years ago. 
240 pages and 20 half-tone plates. 36s. net 
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worship of Orpheus, deliberajely obscured in a 
cloud of’ half-knowledge. What we today can dis- 
cover oi this has to be pieced together from a 
vast number of fragmentary sources. In the centre 
of the argument are the Renaissance humanists— 
Ficino, Pico della Mirandola, Politian—so avidly 
exploring the rediscovered philosophical literature 
of the past that they had little time for original 
thinking themselves. These were the men who 
revived the study of Plato, then regarded as an 
Orphic theologian, and broke down the hegemony 
of Aristotle. They put into circulation a vast num- 


ber of new (or rather—fergotten) ideas which 
_attracted artists kg : Raphael Botticelli Leonardo 
and(Raphael. Whitt brings ts to the final part of 
the triad,the paintings and sculpture that embody 
these nco-laoni ideas, and, at their most 
inspired, go ta the heart of the mysteries them- 
selves. HUH 
With an immense breadth of learning Professor 
Wind discusses certain subjects popular among 
the Renaissance artists: The Three Graces (Cor- 
reggio, Raphael), Mars and Venus (Cossa, Bot- 
ticelli, Piero di Cosimo, Veronese), The Flaying 
of Marsyas (Raphael), Leda (Leonardo and 
Michelangelo, whose Night in the Medici Chapel 
is a Leda figure), and the pairing of two Venuses 
(as in Titian’s misnamed Sacred and Profane Love). 
In each case he demonstrates why they appear as 


‘}they do by reference to the ancient mysteries as 


transmitted in the humanists’ mystical theology. 

It is a complex and often fascinating story that 
is told, but the non-specialist reader will pick his 
way through only with some difficulty. Great 
demands are made upon him. He is expected to 
have the same kind of comprehensive scholar- 
ship that the author himself possesses, and 
there is even a touch of intellectual arrogance 
about the book. Because such enormous know- 
ledge is presumed, the author can narrow his 
focus, but, as an inevitable consequence, Pagan 
Mysteries in the Renaissance will, 1 fear, prove 
just about as intelligible to the uninitiated as 
the Orphic rites themselves did. ALAN BOWNESS 


Semi-Independent 


Labour and Politics 1900-1906: A History of the 
Labour Representation Committee. By Frank 
Bealey and Henry Pelling. (Macmillan, 30s.) 

Tue authors of this most illuminating study com- 

plain of ‘the prevailing antipathy to the serious 

study of twentieth-century British politics.’ Yet 
this book is the second to be published on the rise 
of the Labour Party in the last two months and we 
have already had reason to be grateful for Dr. 
Pelling’s Origins of the Labour Party. Since it is 
more than fifty years since the Labour Party was 
born, no more seems to be involved than the 
usual academic prudence or timidity. Most of the 
people dealt with here are dead (Lord Samuel is 
an exception that jumps to mind), most passion 
is spent and most people are willing to accept the 
fact that a Labour Party was bound to arrive and 
are curious to discover how it was that our Labour 

Party emerged from the womb of time. We learn 

here. 

From the academic point of view, this is an 
admirably professional book; not that it is drab 
or pedantic, but that its authors keep their eyes 
on the ball, suppress their own preferences and 
prejudices and ask and answer the most relevant 
questions. They do not begin by accepting as 
proved the theory which asserts that a close politi- 
cal alliance of the trade unions and of the various 
Socialist societies was inevitable. It came about. 
But it might not have come about. We could have 
had, that is to say, a Socialist party whose funds 
and leadership owed little to the unions. We could 
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have had a party doctrinally exigent, highly 
disciplined, proud to be right and not necessarily 
aiming at or attaining office. Keir Hardie, as we 
are told more than once, was deeply impressed by 
the methods of the Irish party, among whose 
members he took his seat. And what saved the 
Socialist movement from that dead end was the 
reluctant acceptance by some powerful .and 
threatened unions of the fact that the law, as the 
judges (even as such great judges as Lindley and 
Macnaghten) saw it, was capable of being used 
as a most effective weapon against militant action. 
The statutory reversal of the law as laid down by 
judges, which the unions demanded and got, was 
the work of the Liberals and there might have 
been the same exercise of parliamentary suprem- 
acy over the courts had there been no Labour 
group in Parliament. (The courts were reversed 
in the Scottish Free Church case without the aid 
of a Scottish United Free Party.) But in the event 
the unions turned to politics and the ‘Labour Rep- 
resentation Committee’ became the Labour Party. 

The story has recently been told by Professor 
Poirier but from a slightly different angle. Messrs. 
Bealey and Pelling concentrate on-politics rather 
than on movements. For that reason (as well as 
from a due regard for the truth) they pay little 
attention to the role of the Fabian Society, a body 
whose limited importance we are beginning to see 
in a dry light. The realities of the period 1900-1906 
impose on the historian far more regard for the 
Methodist connexion than for the Fabian Society 
and although our authors do describe the divisions 
inside the Society, they do not suggest that they 
mattered very much. What did matter was the 
ILP, the Social Democratic. Federation, .ue Boer 
War, the religious, ethical non-Marxian ‘sucialism’ 
which was indigenous. Winds of doctrine did blow 
from strange places; the Caribbean genius, Daniel 
DeLeon, had some impact. But this was a deeply 
native movement, which meant that it had to take 
account of that genuine phenomenon, especially 
numerous in Lancashire and Birmingham, the 
‘Conservative working man.’ One of the important 
sources of Labour Party strength today is the 
passing of most of the children of this important 
section into the Labour Party, which is not simply 
the heir of the Liberal or even of the Radical 
assets. We could have done with more on this now 
remote and almost incomprehensible political 
group. Those were the days when proposals to 
raise the school-leaving age from eleven to twelve 
were bitterly opposed by organised ‘labour’ in 
Lancashire. Messrs. Bealey and Pelling are equally 
astute when they deal with the Irish vote, for they 
notice that it often brought out an opposing 
‘Orange’ vote and in this connection they might 
have noticed that Bob Smillie’s Ulster origin was 
used against him and that the ‘Poles,’ whom 
Keir Hardie nobly defended, were, in fact, mostly 
Lithuanians. But today could we get a miners’ 
leader to take the slogan ‘workers of the world 
unite’ so generously? Ask the Italians! 

There is one last ‘revision’ that is of moment. 
The landslide of 1906 was not a great uprising in 
favour of a positive social policy. It was a protest 
against odious novelties like Chinese slavery and 
protection. If the Liberals had refused to do a deal 
with Ramsay MacDonald (whose indispensability 
is made plain here), they would still have won and 
the birth of a sizeable Labour group would have 
been postponed. John Burns (and Lloyd George) 
would have béen right: the way to social reform 
would have béen through a Left-inclined Liberal 
Party. Dis aliter visum. A serious Labour Party 
was in the wings waiting to be called before the 
footlights when the Liberals split. We don’t know 
whether Messrs. Bealey and Pelling rejoice in this 
fact or not. They do explain it clearly and con- 
vincingly. D. W. BROGAN 
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Artist in Furs 
Théophile Gautier: His Life and Times. By 

Joanna Richardson. (Max Reinhardt, 30s.) 
MaDAMB Marre SasatierR, who had been 
acclaimed by Baudelaire as ‘the Muse and the 
Madonna,’ but who was described by her worldlier 
devotees as ‘la Présidente’ or ‘la Vivandiére des 
faunes,’ used to hold regular dinner parties, to- 
wards the close of the 1850s, at her apartment in 
the Rue Frochot. One evening—it was on March 
27, 1859—her guests heard an unexpected ringing 
of the bell. The door opened, and a strange figure 
strode into the dining-room. ‘He wore a fur cap 
which came down to his eyes,’ wrote Ernest 
Feydeau, ‘fur-lined boots, a long fur pelisse, and 
he stood before us, silent, motionless, his 
hands crossed in his sleeves. It was Théo... . 
We were so enchanted to see him again that, 
when we all left la Présidente’s house together, 
we shouted for joy in the street and woke 
the whole quartier. Théophile Gautier had re- 
turned from St. Petersburg, where he had just 
dashed off a brilliant account of that beautiful 
barbaric city, domes and spires glittering along the 
horizon ‘between a sea of milk and a sky of 
mother-of-pearl. . . .” 

The episode is interesting not only because it 
reveals the deep affection and esteem in which 
Gautier was held by almost all his literary con- 
temporaries, but because it illustrates the more 
generous and jovial side of the French Romantic 
Movement. Many of the Romantics led disastrous 
lives; but, as a group, they were extraordinarily 
high-spirited; and the mood that had enlivened 
their youth persisted throughout middle age. How 
agreeable to have watched Flaubert, after dinner, 
in a borrowed suit, performing his famous dance, 
Idiot des Salons; which Gautier followed up by 
executing a one-man ballet called le Pas du 
Créancier; while even the solemn Goncourts 
condescended to appear amused! Although more 
than thirty years had passed since the celebrated 
‘Battle of Hernani, Romanticism had not yet 
expired. Flaubert, a Romantic in spite of himself, 
eagerly accepted Gautier’s perhaps rather unfor- 
tunate suggestion that he should write a novel 
about the Carthaginians; and the author of 
Mademoiselle de Maupin continued to personify 
the ideals he had championed in his early man- 
hood, when he had proclaimed that ‘nothing is 
really beautiful if it is not useless,’ and had written 
of the ‘magnificent mania of art.’ 

Gautier may not have invented the doctrine of 
‘art for art’s sake’; but he certainly practised his 
credo with commendable thoroughness. He 
managed to do so, however, in the face of stren- 
uous Opposition. At the age of twenty-five he be- 
came a professional journalist, which he remained 
until he died in 1872. Unlike the great majority 
of contemporary writers, he had inherited no 
private fortune. His tastes were fairly extravagant 
—though much less extravagant than those of 
Balzac or Dumas; and he had a family to support. 
Thus, besides his novels and his exquisitely 
finished verse, he produced an endless flood of 
daily journalism, attended first nights, travelled 
all over Europe and was constantly at the beck 
and call of various publishers and editors. 

Yet Gautier could not forget that he was an 
artist, dedicated to a lofty cause; and Miss 
Joanna Richardson’s new biography shows with 
what zeal and intelligence he prosecuted it until 
the very end. He emerges from the pages of her 
book as a heroic and commanding figure, often 
lovable, usually likeable, who, in addition to a 
shrewd head, possessed a warm and sensitive 
heart. He adored his gifted offspring Judith and 
cherished her mother, the singer Ernesta Grisi. 
But his strongest affections seem to have been 
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reserved for Ernesta's sister, the world-famous 
dancer Carlotta Grisi; and Miss Richardson has 
been allowed to make use of a series of hitherto 
unpublished letters, in which he invokes her help 
and understanding. Ernesta shared his life during 
the better part of two decades; but latterly she 
grew difficult and secretive; and a breach finally 
occurred when she encouraged Judith to marry 
the homosexual poet Catulle Mendés. From that 
blow Gautier never quite recovered; and his death 
was probably hastened by the appalling hardships 
he endured after the Second Empire had collapsed 
and the Prussians had laid siege to Paris. 

Miss Richardson’s book gives us a memorable 
picture both of a man and of his literary period. 
That period extends from the ‘Battle of Hernani’ 
in 1830 and the publication of Mademoiselle de 
Maupin in 1835 to the beginning of the Third 
Republic; and the figures who cross the stage in- 
clude some of the greatest personalities of French 
nineteenth-century literature. The autobiography 
incorporates a quantity of new material, and is 
written in a sound and scholarly, if not always 
very inspiring, style; but a curious error of fact 
has crept through upon page 79. There Miss 
Richardson speaks of a ‘house near the Champs- 
Elysées . . . once inhabited by D Orsay and 
Byron and Byron, of course, never visited Paris 
and, indeed, never crossed the French frontier. 

PETER QUENNELL 


Money Makers 


Bid for Power. By George Bull and Anthony 
Vice. (Eleck Books, 25s.) 

Money at Work: A Survey of Investment. Edited 
by Milton Grundy. (Sweet and Maxwell, 
17s. 6d.) 

ALTHOUGH the business of making money 

occupies most people for most of their time, little 

is ever written about it. As one can see in these 
two excellent books, however, this is not because 
the subject is without interest. In Bid for Power 

George Bull and Anthony Vice tell the story of 

the successful and unsuccessful ‘take-over bids’ 

which have been made in the last decade. How 
these take-overs were accomplished and what they 
have meant to British industry can now be put in 
sufficient perspective to show that much of the 
prejudice which they provoked at the time was 
unfounded. In most cases the superior direction 
of Messrs. Woolfson, Clore, Samuel, Fraser and 
others has put new life into old companies, making 
them serve the public more efficiently. What hap- 
pened to the Savoy Hotel, how the empires of the 

Great Universal Stores and the House of Fraser 

grew, why an important British manufacturer of 

paper-making machinery did not fall into Ameri- 

can hands—these and other stories are told in a 

way which the general reader will find interesting 


and easy to follow, though in spite of the authors’ _ 


invitation, in their final chapter, to ‘do it yourself,’ 
most readers will no doubt feel inclined to hold 
back. 

Money at Work concerns them much more 
directly, however. This is a collection of essays 
by expert contributors on nearly all the ways in 
which the ordinary person can invest his money. 
It is ingenious to remind the investor that, if he 
is disillusioned with the Stock Exchange; he can 
put his money into silver, jewellery, furniture, 
pictures, glass, coins, wines or stamps. Even here, 
as most of the contributors are careful to point 
out, he may not make much money, but he will 
have a great deal more pleasure. This book is also 
useful because it runs over some of the less well- 
known channels for orthodox investment, such 
as building societies and hire-purchase companies. 
The chapter which guides the plain. man through 
life assurance and pension schemes is particularly 
helpful. JOHN WOOD 








NEW NOVELS 


More Flannel 


A Summer Place. By Sloan Wilson. (Cassell, 16s.) 
The Man Who Broke Things. By John Brooks. 
(Gollancz, 15s.) 
After Long Silence. By Robert Gutwillig. (Gol- 
lancz, 15s.) 
Common People. By Philip Callow. (Heinemann, 
15s.) 
THE publishing industry, for which August is like 
one long Wakes Week, has been good enough to 
send out a supply of American novels to keep its 
dependent industries going. One of the biggest and 
shiniest of these is Sloan Wilson’s second novel, 
A Summer Place. Mr. Wilson wrote The Man in 
the Gray Flannel Suit, for which great claims were 
made. It was said to be the definitive novel on 
the domestic and business problems of ‘the post- 
war executive class, a kind of companion volume 
to The Organisation Man, and something of an 
inspirational work, too. It certainly seemed to 
have the details right, and was readable, though 
edging on the easy-to-read. But as the story was 
Steered towards its happy ending, it became ap- 
parent that the author was making certain dubious 
statements about courage and honesty: that they 
were not just good in themselves, but that they 
would also usually do the trick. 

The second novel has few of the virtues of the 
first, and exaggerates its faults. Here the author 
writes about divorce, in particular the trouble the 
guilty partners have, even when they are nice 
people, in exerting moral authority over their 
children. The summer place is Pine Island, an 
exclusive vacationing community to which the 
Raymonds and their daughter Sylvia come, on 
approval, in the hope of being allowed to set up 
a holiday home. While staying there Sylvia plays 
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the tease once too often and is raped by Ken 
Jorgenson, a college boy who acts as swimming 
instructor to the children of the island. The two 
part—she to marry the son of the island’s leading 
family, who drifts off into failure and dipsomania, 
and he to make a fortune and marry a shrew. 
When they run into one another again they have 
children little younger than they were themselves 
when they first met. They decide, however, to 
marry and spend the rest of the book trying to 
win back the trust of their disaffected children. 
Meanwhile her son and his daughter have fallen in 
love. As you can see even from that outline, the 
plot is thoroughly artificial, but the happy ending, 
with its built-in message for us all, is even harder 
to take. Circumstances again contrive to give vir- 
tue a tangible reward. Book clubs and film rights 
will presumably perform the same service for the 
author. 

The Man Who Broke Things, by John Brooks, 
is concerned with another topic indigenous to 
the American novel: father’s clay feet. A young 
newspaperman, assigned to write a piece on the 
Wall Street company of which his father is a 
director, inadvertently puts his father in an 
awkward position, from which he can only 
extricate himself by a small but dishonourable act. 
This he is prepared to perform and ask his son to 
assist in. Mixed with the son’s pained surprise is a 
certain relief; father’s rectitude has always been a 
bit hard to live with. But for all that, the incident 
bounces him into service with his father’s rival, 
Haislip, a man whose motto is that there’s no 
room for sentiment in business, and whose prac- 
tice is to break anything—people, companies, 
promises or confidences—if he can gain by doing 
so. Here at least, the son reasons, he will know 
where he stands. But he is wrong. You can’t dis- 
trust anyone, not completely. The Wall Street 
manceuvres are painlessly described—all the 





important information is contained in one brilliant 
episode in which Haislip and a friend conduct an 
ingenious deal in a’Stratocruiser nearing Idlewild; 
and from there the story moves on with the 
steadiness of the ticker. 

After Long Silence, by Robert Gutwillig, has 
to do with the doings on the campus at Arden, 
and the almost irrecoverable mess some people 
made of their lives helling around there. It is an 
amusing, rather touching book, but too long by 
half. Had it really been written after long silence, 
and not during a lull in the campus conversation, 
it might well have avoided making such wry 
sentimentalities as: ‘And then one day you 
stumble over yourself and see it’s all meaningless. 
Whatever it was, it’s gone now, drained away with 
your feelings and all the watery Scotch at the 
bottom of all those drinks.’ 

The only British novel in the batch, Philip Cal- 
low’s Common People, begins and ends in 
Birmingham, stirring out for an unhappy stay in 
London. He writes magnificently about the Mid- 
lands and its people, showing the life there neither 
as specially sordid nor, except to a child, unduly 
exciting. The hero-narrator finds he can paint and 
determines to break away. But London turns out 
to be a series of dreary boarding houses and he re- 
turns to marry and settle down on the far side of 
Birmingham from where he set out. A very com- 
mon fate. 

GEOFFREY NICHOLSON 


It’s a Crime 


Five Roads to S’Agaro. By K. G. Ballard. 
(Boardman, 12s. 6d.) Distinguished puzzle-thriller, 
set on deserted, winter-bound Costa Brava; well 
written and with suspense well maintained until 
all the ambiguous characters have loomed out of 
the mists in their true colours, and the chase has 
swept headlong round the craggy coast. 
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A Penknife in my Heart. By Nicholas Blake. 
(Collins, 12s. 6d.) Two men with murder in mind 
swop victims, so that their seemingly motiveless 
murders shall go undetected. The notion has been 
used before—this time the setting is English, the 
writing trim and serviceable; the plot perfunctory; 
and the detail improbable. This gifted writer 
always seems to have more respect for the 
language than the genre. 

The Silent Siren. By Thomas Sterling. (Gol- 
lancz, 12s. 6d.) The paths of a high-class American 
tart and a high-class Italian nobleman cross on 
the Neapolitan coast, and death marks the spot. 
The neat plot has a new twist, and the graphic 
scene-painting and excellent character-drawing 
are irresistible—save that one doubts whether a 
Mediterranean tide could sweep a body out to sea. 

The Innocents. By Richard Savage. (Museum 
Press, 13s. 6d.) American snatches his seven-year- 
old son from wife who wants to take him through 
Iron Curtain. Suspense and pursuit in London. 

Death Designs a Dress. By E. M. Robinson. 
(Hammond, 10s. 6d.) Neat detective story, notable 
for its low-down on the Paris rag trade. Lively 
and rather de luxe read. 

Mary Roberts Rinehart’s Crime Book. (Cassell, 
21s.); A Treasury of Sayers Stories. (Gollancz, 
10s. 6d.); Best American Detective Stories of the 
Year. (Boardman, 12s. 6d.) and The Albatross. By 
Charlotte Armstrong. (Peter Davies, 15s.) Those 
packing for summer cruises may like to know of 
an omnibus collection of three long, old-fashioned 
novels from an American veteran; twenty-four 
reprinted short stories from our own more 
sophisticated and late-lamented English hand, and 
(in a much shorter book) eleven particularly cun- 
ning and competent American magazine stories. 
The Armstrong collection of ten superb suspense 
stories is remarkable for both quality and 
quantity. CHRISTOPHER PYM 
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No more concise, complete and accurate study of its kind has ever 
been published than this renowned work by Mr. Clarke on Central 
Government. The work deals with every aspect of the subject, 
starting with social theory and political theory, and an examination 


a unique investment system of the British Constitution, the machinery of government and the 


development of natural resources; he then deals with the adminis- 
tration of justice, the public finance system, and imperial and foreign 
relations. The book will appeal especially to students and is written 
so as to be easily assimilable by all readers. 
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BRITISH COMMUNISM 


Should we worry about the British Communist Party? It will never 
win an election: but what about its influence in industry? How far 
has "4 infiltration of communists into powerful trade union positions 
gone 

A new book published this week gives the first honest and detailed 
report on the British Communist Party since 1920. Called ‘The British | 
Road to Stalinism,’ it has been compiled by IRIS (Industrial Research 
and Information Services)—an organisation composed of trade unionists. 

In a foreword to the book, Francis Williams says ‘No one who 
reads this plain, objective report with an unbiased mind can any 
longer harbour any doubts whatever as to the real nature of the 
British Communist Party.’ 

The British Road to Stalinism. 


——— 
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2/6 at all bookshops 
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IN DEFENCE OF WALL STREET 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


THE persistent rise on Wall Street 
seems to be causing some alarm, 
if not despondency—alarm, that 
is, at the idea of sober investors 
being bitten by the inflation bug 
—and the authorities have seen 
fit to increase the ‘margin’ re- 
quirement on buying stock from 
50 per cent. to 70 per cent. The 
market has never really looked 
back since last November and 
the Dow Jones index of industrial shares, now 
508, is close to its 520 high point of July, 1957. 
This astonishing climb of nearly 100 points has 
been made in the face of sharply declining com- 
pany earnings, and, in some cases, heavy trading 
losses. The market, it is argued, could never have 
behaved in this madly optimistic fashion if the 
average investor had not been scared of inflation. 
That is held to be a dangerous sign and the wise- 
acres Of Throgmorton Street are warning their 
clients to keep out of dollar equities selling at 
twenty times or more their current earnings. 

* * * 


The technical position of Wall Street may cer- 
tainly be vulnerable, but I cannot accept the 
conventional view of the market’s outrageous 
behaviour. The American investor has been buy- 
ing equity shares because-he has had no option to 
do otherwise. He was never able to make a good 
living, as the British investor has done, out of 
government stocks or deposits. Treasury bills 
have been offering him barely 1 per cent., five- 
year bonds 24 per cent., and long-dated 34 per 
cent. And on July 18 the bond market gave him 
a good scare. The Middle East crisis caused some- 
thing like panic selling and the Federal Reserve 
Board had to come to the rescue by buying long- 
dated stocks—for the first time since 1952. In the 
following week the Treasury had to refund $16,000 
million of maturing securities and the market 
demanded $2,800 million in cash! The market 
support operations of the Federal Reserve have 
added over $1,000 million of additional reserves 
to the banking system, which is certainly a nice 
dose of monetary inflation, but it is not true to 
say that the American investor has been rushing 
out of bonds into equities through fear of a gal- 
loping inflation. He has been selling bonds because 
they were too dear. Where exactly are the signs of 
inflation which could be said to be frightening 
him? 

* * + 

When the Government asked Congress to raise 
the national debt ceiling by $8,000 million to 
$288,000 million it disclosed the fact that the 
budget deficit in the financial year ending next 
June would be about $12,000 million. Of this total 


® deficit the extra spending on defence, farm sub- 


Sidies, anti-recession and miscellaneous projects 


accounted for under $5,000 million. The balance, 
= Was simply due to a fall in revenues. Having 


tegard to the huge fall in capital spending by 
Private enterprise (estimated at $6,000 to $8,000 
million a year less), I cannot see anything infla- 
tionary in this modest counter-recession spending 
by the Government. It is only the hard-money- 
minded bankers who can be shocked by reason- 


able government deficit-spending during a reces- 
$10n, 
* ca * 


But wages, say the purists, have been rising in 
Spite of the recession and the recent increase in 
steel wages and prices are surely evidence of infla- 
tion. Now steel wages have risen in accordance 


with a wage contract negotiated two years ago. As 
steel operations had fallen to below 50 per cent. of 
capacity at the worst of the slump the current 
increase in steel operations to 65 per cent. or more 
of capacity will enable the wage increase to be 
offset by increased productivity. Steel prices have, 
however, been modestly increased (as some 
companies were making a loss before the wage 
rise) and this will add about $10 to the cost of 
a $3,000 car, which is not very alarming. The cost 
of living has been rising this year mainly because 
of food prices, which may well fall in the next 
few months. Since April the rise in the retail index 
has been at an annual rate of no more than 1 per 
cent. Wages have certainly run ahead of prices— 
the present rise is probably 3 per cent. to 4 per 
cent. above the level of last year—but as the re- 
covery gets going and output rises there is a good 
chance that industrial productivity will rise fast 
enough to absorb this wage increase. I find it hard 
to take the threat of inflation seriously at the start 
of a recovery from one of the sharpest recessions 
America has suffered since the end of the war. 
+ * * 

It has been an extraordinary recession in many 
ways with industrial output down over 10 per cent. 
and national income only 1 per cent. The start of it 
is generally attributed to consumer resistance to 
high-priced durable goods, in particular motor- 
cars whose clumsy models had become unpopular 
as well as expensive. It was certainly accelerated 
by a sharp, dramatic liquidation of business inven- 
tories or stocks—at an annual rate of $9,000 mil- 
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lion in the first half of this year. But I do not think 
this is an adequate explanation. The prime cause 
was a slowing-down of government spending 
which began in the spring of 1957. Defence 
expenditures were sharply curtailed and were 
down to an annual rate of $8,500 million in the 
third quarter of 1957. It must be remembered that 
the American is a mature economy with an in- 
dustrial capacity tending to run ahead of its nor- 
mal population growth. To maintain full activity 
and employment it is necessary for the Govern- 
ment to spend heavily (and, if necessary, run 
budget deficits) except when external demand is 
exceptionally strong, as it was during the Mar- 
shall-planned reconstruction of Europe and the 
Korean War. When the Government reduces its 
expenditure, as it did in 1957, and there is no 
external demand to take up the slack, a recession 
is bound to develop. The present recovery is due 
simply to the fact that government expenditures 
began to increase at a faster rate than the decline 
in private capital spending. New orders for mili- 
tary equipment were at an annual rate of $20,000 
million in the second quarter of 1958 compared 
with $8,500 million in the third quarter of 1957. 
The end of inventory liquidation will complete the 
recovery process and Wall Street is looking ahead 
to an upsurge of $50,000 million in the national 
product over the next eighteen months. It will 
probably be disappointed—it has yet to be seen 
whether the consumer will change his present 
buying habits—but it is entitled to some optimism 
after the recent wave of national depression. 

The investor is also entitled to value his equity 
stocks in his own American way—not, as we do, 
on income yield, but on the growth prospect which 
any dynamic management can underwrite in an - 
economy still set in creeping inflation. 


INVESTMENT NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


HEN I began these investment notes in May 

I suggested tentatively that February might 
have seen the resumption of the ‘bull’ market in 
equities but until the position was clarified I 
favoured a very selective investment policy with 
preference being given to consumer goods equi- 
ties. This policy has paid off well. Now that the 
industrial share index has risen 27 points or 174 
per cent. from its February low of 154, I do not 
think that anyone can deny that we are set fair in 
a ‘bull’ movement. Technical conditions favour 
the rise. Money is being made cheaper, the credit 


. squeeze is over, the Chancellor has promised 


further relaxation—in purchase taxes or hire- 
purchase controls—if the trade recession gets 
worse, and, after the sizeable market correction 
of last autumn, the average industrial equity yield 
is still close on 6.14 per cent. against a yield of 
under 5 per cent. on old Consols. The market is 
therefore ignoring bad company earnings and 
looking forward to recovery in 1959, as Wall Street 
is doing. As-‘one broker put it, the Chancellor is 
really handing the market its confidence on a 
plate. It would be foolish to reject the dish. 


Guest Keen and Triplex 

Equity investment policy might now be broad- 
ened out to include chemicals, electronics (PYE and 
DUBILIER were recommended last week), indus- 
trial services (INITIAL SERVICES, for example, at 
23s. 3d. to yield 5.8 per cent.) and select engineer- 
ing, such aS GUEST KEEN and TRIPLEX. Guest Keen 
has just declared a three-for-ten share bonus. This 
company has many subsidiaries covering a wide 
RRS sopuocting cnt ha apart om 2 £9 

illion expansion programme announced over a 
year ago. The dividend policy has gradually been 


made more liberal and with an interim of 4 per 
cent. promised on the new capital, a final of 8 
per cent., making 12 per cent., is the least the 
market is expecting. At 57s. 3d. the shares are 
equivalent to 44s. ex bonus and the yield on the 
basis of 12% dividend would be 5.45%. Triplex 
Holdings has just declared record results for the 
year to June last. After tax the net profits are no 
less than 70 per cent. up. Earnings on the equity 
amounted to nearly 80 per cent., covering the 20 
per cent. maintained dividend about four times. 
With the final dividend there is added a special 
interim of 74 per cent. payable on the same date, 
which seems to indicate a restoration at least of 
the old dividend rate of 25 per cent and possibly 
274 per cent. The 10s. ordinary shares have 
moved up to 43s. 3d. and the potential yield on 
the basis of 274 per cent. would be 6.35 per cent. 


Pacific Petroleum and Westcoast 

Since my advice last week to average on sound 
Canadian holdings there has been a sharp raily 
in the markets in Montreal and Toronto. Paciric 
PETROLEUM, Which | fancied, has risen 3 points fo 
39 (London), but as this touched 81} last year 
there is obviously still something to ‘go for’ in 
this speculative share. Pacific Petroleum is the 
parent or promoter of WESTCOAST TRANSMISSION, 
which has been under a cloud since its shaky 
appearance before the Borden Commission at the 
beginning of the year, where it was criticised for 
selling gas too cheaply to the Pacific North West 
pipeline. I have just been reading a leading 
broker's well-informed and voluminous apologia 
on Westcoast: he concludes that as soon as the 


(Continued on page 234) 
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COMPANY MEETING 
UNITED DOMINIONS TRUST 


(Bankers) 





ANOTHER RECORD YEAR 


THE 36th annual general meeting of United 
Dominions Trust Limited was held on August 13 in 
London. 

Mr. J. Gibson Jarvie (the chairman), presided and, 
in the course of his speech, said: Your Board take 
pleasure in having again presented record figures. The 
year has been a remarkable one in many ways; it has, 
perhaps, been the most difficult in our history; we 
have had to struggle with the Credit Squeeze and at 
the same time a penal Bank rate, to say nothing of 
the constant discouragement from the Government 
by their reiterated distaste for hire-purchase business 
in their fight against inflation—a fight, incidentally, 
in which the Government never recognised, or 
declined to recognise, their real enemy. 

That we were able to adapt ourselves to the new 
and very nearly impossible conditions and accom- 
plish what we have done in the year speaks highly for 


our initiative, our resilience and our ability to adjust | 


the Organisation to a veritable spate of additional 
handicaps. 

Reviewing the financial results for the year, Mr. 
Gibson Jarvie said: Profit has risen by over £250,000 
tv the record figure of £2,294,357. In this connection 
you will note that taxation has climbed to £1,186,716 
while net dividends take only £383,000. I would 
remind you that this is the third year in succession 
in which we have increased the dividend. Transfers 
to General Reserve stand at £410,000 and balance of 
Profit and Loss Account has increased to £720,257. 
In the accounts this year we give comparative figures 
for ten years and if I may be forgiven for saying so, 
they make impressive reading. They constitute ten 
successive record years and total Assets now stand 
at £93,687,920. 


AGREEMENT WITH BARCLAYS BANK 


Remarkable as the last financial year has been, the 
new year promises to be still more remarkable since 
in its first month we have entered into an agreement 
with Barclays Bank which cannot fail to have a 
notable effect on the future history of the Company. 
In the considered opinion of your Board the acquisi- 
tion of a substantial block of shares in the Company 
by Barclays Bank is bound to be of so great an 
advantage to the Company that its value can 
scarcely be estimated. 

This transaction is not a speculative one in any 
shape or form. It is intended as a continuing partner- 
ship of interests which is expected to benefit both 
parties. 

What of the future? Under reasonable conditions, 
the Company can and should become one of the 
world’s great businesses. I know of no company 









INVESTMENT NOTES continued 
contract for an additional 250 million cubic feet 
of gas with El Paso can be fixed at a higher price, 
which will make the over-all price paid by the 
American customer compare not unfavourably 
with the prices paid by the two Canadian utility 
companies in British Columbia, all will be plain 
sailing and earnings of around $2 per share for 
Westcoast can be expected from the existing pipe- 
line. This additional contract is not, of course, 
a plain-sailing negotiation—Governments being 
involved—but I agree that if it does come off the 
market in Westcoast will be buoyant. The shares 
have come down from a high of 110 last year to 
a low of 37 this year and are currently quoted 
at 49. Like Pacific it is a highly speculative share 
but has possibilities. If the investor wants a less 
risky share he might consider INTERNATIONAL 
UTILITIES, an American company operating in 
natural gas and electricity in central Canada, with 
an interest in the projected Californian gas pipe- 
line which is rival to the Westcoast project. At 


| $50 (London) the yield is 5.45 per cent. allowing 
| for double tax relief. 


N’Changa and Copper 

The full report of N’cHANGA for the year to 
June 30 revealed the fact that its operating costs 
were £150 a ton against an average market price 
on the London metal exchange of £198. This is 
the star performer on the copper belt of the well- 
managed Anglo-American group: it can work its 
rich ore or its poor ore accordingly as the market 
price dictates. Mr. Harry Oppenheimer, the chair- 
man, was optimistic about the prospects of the 
metal. He believes that the uncoordinated cuts 
in output made by producers in different parts of 
the world have been sufficient to redress the 
balance between supply and demand. The price of 
copper which has recovered to £206 should on this 
prospect recover to about £220 a ton. N’Changa 
shares have themselves recovered to £11 and at 
this price the yield on the present dividend is 44 
per cent. flat or 74 per cent. allowing for Domin- 
ion income tax relief. This seems to discount the 
future fully. I have favoured SELECTION TRUST 
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which has wider foundations or wider fields for its 
enterprise. Our capacity for service grows year by 
year and those services in which we specialise 
through the various companies comprising the U.D.T. 
Group are complementary and are interlocking to a 
degree. That we have been reseasonably efficient .in 
the past is vouched for by our results. The records 
of the years disclose no mean achievement, but with 
growth and time we gain always in experience, 
knowledge and, I hope, initiative. 
The report and accounts were adopted. 
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as being less exposed to copper market risks in 
view of its 124 per cent. interest in the American 
Metal Climax merger. The shares have risen from 
62s. when I recommended them in March to 86s. 
3d. to yield 84 per cent. on the 7s. dividend, which 
I think will be maintained. The shares seem to me 
much cheaper than N’changa. 


COMPANY NOTES 


EPONG (MALAY) RUBBER ESTATES is 

one of the largest rubber producers in the 
peninsula and can claim to have had a successful 
year, having achieved a larger crop from a smaller 
acreage, at a net price of 26d. per lb. A dividend 
of 20 per cent. has again been declared on the 
capital as increased by a 334 per cent. scrip issue 
in 1957. This payment absorbs £114,016 out of 
net profits (before tax) of £312,712. Further exten- 
sion of the company’s interests may be expected in 
Malaya and Nigeria by the recent formation of 
Kepong Plantations, which will own all the estates, 
whilst the parent becomes a holding company with 
control in London. The 2s. ordinary shares cannot 
be considered dear at par to yield 20 per cent. 
A year ago the shares were 2s. 9d. 


William Jacks the metal merchants, importers 
ande exporters, have shown a steep increase in 
profits and a correspondingly heavy increase in 
the tax charge. It will be interesting to have the 
chairman’s comments on the accounts at the 
annual general meeting, for in September, 1957, 
he estimated profits for the first half year as being 
better than those for the corresponding period of 
1956. The group profit to December 31, 1957, has 
jumped from £388,315 to £446,433 but the net 
profit (after tax) is only £15,885 higher at £156,433. 
Last year the capital was increased by a 1-for-2 
scrip issue, so that the dividend of 15 per cent. is 
an increase on that paid for the previous year. The 
directors are considering making a 24 per cent. 
tax-free payment next January from non-trading 
surpluses; but without allowing for this the 5s. 
ordinary shares at 7s. 6d. yield 10 per cent. 


Gordon (Malay) Rubber Estates has had a satis- 
factory year, having produced a crop in excess 
of the estimate at a net price of 24.6d. per Ib. A 
dividend of 10 per cent. has been declared, but the 
chairman stated that it would not have been more 
than 74 per cent. if it had not been for the fact 
that £18,500 previously provided for taxation was 
no longer required. Replanting operations are 
being stepped up and the present estates are 
expected to produce a larger crop than in 1957, 
with, it is hoped, a corresponding decrease in costs. 
This may enable the company to maintain the 10 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 1,005 solution on August 29 


ACROSS ; 29 How to brighten up a tired air (9) 18 About the variant, 
1 No tip called for by this laden 30 Desirable on confections but not 


attendant (4-6) on wings (5) 
6 Love of the old head (4) | 
10 Lamed in getting a decoration (5) 
11 Mother’s musician 
New Way to Pay Old Debts (9) 
12 The state of the finished puzzle 
and its fans, one hopes! (8) 
13 The underworld as seen by the 


31 ‘In lapidary inscriptions a man in 

not upon ——’ (Johnson) 
devised A 32 Coppers round the steps can be 
a terrible nuisance (10) 


DOWN 
1 Gets rid of low spirits (5) 





you should 
return to type (9) 
19 = America Cyrus and I'd produce 
23 “the cock's compound! (7) 
‘The cock’s —— clarion’ (Gray) 


25 The bird who is for example on 
the retired list (5) 
27 =F takes pride of place naturally 


15 
16 
17 


ancient Greeks? (6) 
mcrae by modern musicians 


(4) 
‘The on, Maid’ of Victorian 
literature? (4) 

It would serve the poet a good 
turn (5) 


20 ‘And down the —— ale’ (Mase- 


field) (5) 
It’s hard to take (4) 


2 Was ft these peng that pro- 
duced signs of age? (9) 

3 London was this pedestrian’s 
stage objective (5) 

4 A mute claim to be modest (10) 

5 The Ayes have it in comfortable 
fashion (4) 

7 ‘Look homeward, ——, now, and 
melt with ruth’ (Milton) (). 

8 Naturally gunners expect such 


To get wisdom, remain round the 


21 rigidity (9 
22 Love to little Valentine (4) igidity (9) 
24 ... three witches, for instance (6) victory sign (7) 


26 Mount of one of those legendary oF Better name for discount (10) 


A first prize of.a copy ef Chamber-’s Twentieth Century 


Marines ? (3-5) 


No loser if in this battle (9) 
Dictionary and 


One ee ee eee Varae nese fe Bn endees of Se Sint tue content eiatien 


opened on August 26. Address 


lutions: Crossword No. 1005, 99 Gower St., London, WC1. 
Chambers’s Twentieth Caster Dictionary is recommended for ‘Crosswords. 


(5) 
28 A dainty shrew, we hear-(4) 





SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No, 1,003 
ACROSS.—1 Strife, 4 Embossed, 10 Am- 
bages, 11 Scallop, 12 Langridges, 13 Tess, 
15 Weather, 17 Minster, 19 Distaff, 21 
Noising, 23 Foal, 24 Flamboyant, 27 Acon- 
ite, 28 Preview, 29 Respects, 30 Sneezy. 
DOWN. — 1 Swallowed, 2 Robinia, 
3 Figurehead, 5 Masterman, 6 Oval, 
7 Salient, 8 Dupes, 9 Used, 14 Antipo- 
dean, 16 Refulgent, 18 Right away, 
20 Shadows, 22 Imagine, 23 Flair, 25 
Maps, 26 Mine. 


PRIZEWINNERS 


Miss H. E. Williams, 91 Manor Road, 
Crosby, Liverpool 23, and Miss K, M. 
Smith, 86 Sutton Passeys Crescent, Not- 
tingham. 
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per cent. dividend rate, although this must not be 
assumed. The 2s. ordinary shares are standing at 
1s. to yield 20 per cent. - 

Electrical Components (Holdings) has a steady 
dividend record. From 1950 to 1954 it paid 20 
per cent. on the ordinary capital, from 1955-to 
1956, 25 per cent., and for 1957 and 1958, 124 
per cent. on the doubled capital. The net profit 
after tax was £125,907 against £118,727 for 1957. 
The company has recently acquired a 90 per cent. 
interest in Santon (wholesale) at Newport. As 
wholesale distributors of electrical accessories, 
refrigerators, radio and television sets, with 
branches in the principal towns in England, it 
should continue to do well. The 5s. ordinary shares 
at 7s. 6d. yield £8 6s. 8d. per cent. 

Crystalate has produced good figures again for 
its group of companies, and with them interesting 
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proposals for a scheme of reconstruction. These 
will be put before shareholders this month at an 
extraordinary general meeting. The object is 
briefly to wind up the present company and form 
Crystalate Holdings with exactly the same capital- 
isation as the present company. Thus the various 
subsidiaries will continue as operating concerns 
and one of them, British Homophone, will be able 
to re-enter the field of manufacturing commercial 
gramophone records, which should prove a 
valuable trade. Profits to March 31, 1958, were 
£82,226 and £39,284 after tax, as compared with 
£35,158 for the previous year. The same dividend 
of 124-per cent. for the third year is to be paid 
on the 1s. ordinary shares, which at the present 
price of 1s. 3d. yield 10 per cent. From April 1 to 
the winding-up date—August 18, 1958— it is pro- 
posed to pay an interim dividend of 5 per cent. 


In the Minister’s Garden 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 441: 


Report by J. M. Cohen 


The usual prize of six guineas was offered for a translation of ‘Tl y avait des Carafes, by 


Francis Jammes: 
Il y avait des carafes d’eau claire 
dans le petit jardin du ministre protestant, 
a sa maison qui a un air sévére; 
et il y avait aussi de gros verres 
sur la nappe. Il y avait des feuilles aux contrevents. 


Le mois de Juin. Sur la petite allée, 

un morceau de canne 4 ligne, cassée et en roseau, 
avait été jeté, et la journée 
était gris et, comme l'on dit, chargée, 

ei = quand. il* doit tomber de grosses gouttes 
d'eau. 


Par la fenétre noire, triste, euverte, 
on entendait un piano dans les lauriers luisants. 
Les petites fenétres étaient vertes. 
La on devait étre bien heureux, certes, 
comme dans les livres de Rousseau il y a longtemps. 


‘Shockingly difficult, just because it’s so simple,’ 
comments Miss Helena Broun. Certainly the chief 
problem is to reproduce Jammes’s flatness, which 
is emphasised by his imperfect rhymes. At the 
same time, the poem becomes increasingly idyllic 
in its third verse. The flatness is there to throw the 
final suggestion of long-ago happiness into relief. 
The poem aroused some strong feelings. Three 
competitors travestied it by completely altering 
the tone. 

It seemed quite clear 
That somebody must find his pleasure here, 
The sort of person Rousseau wrote about, 


concluded Mrs. V. R. Ormerod, and W. G. Daish 
was even more unkind. 

There were only two problems of meaning; how 
to visualise the broken reed fishing line, and how 
to account for the green colour of the small win- 


dows. The first presented little difficulty in the 
actual translation, though to find ‘en roseau’ at 
the end of the line presents in the French a certain 
anticlimax. It’s not even a proper fishing line, but 
just a reed. The green of the windows is most 
certainly accounted for by the laurels outside; it 
is a reflection, not, as some competitors thought, 
paint on the sashes. It is strange to convict a 
prizewinner of a serious misunderstanding. But I 
feel that P. A. T. O'Donnell’s reading of the last 
two lines is hardly permissible. he idyll is in 
Rousseau’s writing—in his largel¥ imaginary 
description of his stay with Mme de Warens at 
La Charmette—not in the poet’s recollection of 
reading him long ago. P. A. T. O’Donnell never- 
theless takes the first prize (four guineas) for a 
charming version. I particularly like his transla- 
tion of chargée. This requires a slightly unfamiliar 
word; heavy or lowering would not need to be 
modified by as they say. 

The second prize (two guineas) goes to P. M.., 
who also uses the word laden in the ninth 
line.. There is some awkwardness, however, 
in the premature introduction of ‘windows... 
green-lidded,’ which had to be repeated with 
variations %7 the last verse. A pleasant version by 
Hope Scott is slightly marred by inversions such 
as Jammes would never have written, and. another 
by Barbara Roe is spoiled by the rhyming of un- 
important words— see and be, there and were, 
No one succeeded in rhyming as naturally as the 
original. 

And why Jammes? And why this poem? 
Jammes, because of a cunning lack of emphasis, 
more usual in English poetry than in French. And 
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this poem on account of its length. Most of his 
poems are too long. Also on account of the com- 
pleteness of the picture it presents. I find the choice 
of poems of fifteen or so lines rather difficult. The 
seventeenth-century sonnet suits some competi- 
tors, but others obviously prefer something more 
lyrical. The last fifty years offer very little that 
doesn’t set almost insoluble problems: vers libre, 
surrealist imagery, curious wit and allusions; and 
the nineteenth-century writer is not generally con- 
tent with fifteen lines. Hence the need to explore a 
few lesser poets of the turn of the century, whom 
some people may prefer to the much-acclaimed 
giants, Mallarmé, Rimbaud, etc. I sometimes do 
myself. 


PRIZES 
(P: Av T. O"DONNELL) 


There was clear water in the flasks arrayed 

Under the protestant minister's frowning eaves 

In his tiny garden, lying in their shade. 

There were also solid, heavy glasses laid 

bay the tablecloth; and the shutters were choked with 
eaves. 


June; and across the little cobbled way 
A sliver of splintered fishing-rod had been thrown 


_ On the ground; it was overcast that day 


And the atmosphere was Jaden, as they say, 
With the feeling that great, fat drops might come 
trembling down. 


Through the open window, cavernous and sad, 

One could hear a piano amongst the glistening bays. 
There, the little windows were green and glad 

And surely there was happiness to be had, 

As once in those Rousseau volumes, in far-off days. 


(P. M.) 
This is the protestant parson’s garden, here 
Carafes of cold fresh water stand beside 
Big tumblers on the cloth. An air severe 
Invests the little house whose windows peer 
Green-lidded where thick leaves its shutters hide. 
The month is June. Someone has thrown away 
A broken fishing-rod; the cane, split thin, 
Lies scattered on the little path. The day 
Is dull and heavy—/aden you would say, 
As if great drops of rain must soon begin. 
There is a piano playing, music weaves 
About the glossy laurels from the low 
Dim melancholy window, green with leaves. 
One could find happiness beneath these eaves— 
The kind that Rousseau wrote of, long ago. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 444 
Set by J. A. R. Pimlott 


The usual prize of six guineas is offered for 
either a rhyming alphabet of the ‘Establishment’ 
or a rhyming alphabet for highbrows (the latter 
to begin with ‘A is for Amis’). Competitors shoula 
bear in mind the existence of the law of libel. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition No. 
444,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by August 
26. Results on September 5. 























Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 3s. 6d. per line. Line averages 40 
letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
ls. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Lid., 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


OVERNMENT OF FEDERATION OF 
Sicenia. Social Welfare ae Gmen or 
woman), preferably between 30 and 40, required 
to take charge of the Family. Welfare Centre of 


Lagos for Africans. University degree, diploma 
or certificate with experience 
is tentporary 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT 





AUSTRALIA — CANBERRA UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE, ASSISTANT REGISTRAR. Appli- 
cations are invited from university graduates for 
appointment to the b> 
Salary range : £2,100-£2,500 per annum (Austra- 
lian currency). Annual increments £75 per annum. 


which must accompany application may be ob- 
tained from the Secretary, Association of Uni- 
versities of the British 36 
Gordon Square; London, W.C.1, A any whom 
two copies of each application must be lodged, 
in addition to the two sent to Canberra. 

tions close in Australia. and London on 15th 
September, 1958. 


STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2 
(Almost facing Charing Cross Station). All All office 
ypewriting, 


Staff (m. & f), Ti 
6044. 















and 
background substitute for 
television . — Write Harry Elton, 





organising Sa or 
other times. Car an advantage, but not essen- 
tial. Opportunity for 

further build well-known work for Overseas 
Relief, in London or 

ner, Gerrard 2554 








New History Magazine, requires part- 
time secretary, PAST and FUTURE, 34 Hill- 
gate Place, London, 8. 





ADULT 


already will be reconsidered. 
inf and forms of application may be 
obtained aa the ap Education 





refer to the head of the first column. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 











INTELLIGENT WOMAN, full secretarial ex- 4 
perience, desires Dost, DEVON. Poss. part-time P 
ing nployers. Happiness preferred 
to large wages or urban amenities, but neither 

objected to. —Box 4021. 


ITALIAN GIRL, Literary interest, Doctorate 
in Modern Languages, reasonably domesticated, 
— employment London University town.— Box 
4016. 












































GARDENING 


AZALEAS AND RHODODENDRONS, Laree 
selection best sorts, Gold Medal Chelsea, May, 
1958.—Write for Catalogue to Keaphill Nursery, 
Woking, Surrey. 


lf you have a GARDEN or a 
SMALLHOLDING you need a 
























































Prices from £57 
Write for iltustroted details 
and of 


name of nearest agent 
ALLEN & SIMMONDS (Auto-Culto) LTD. 
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EXHIBITIONS AND 

LECTURES 
BRIGHTON, ROYAL PAVILION. Regency 
Exhibition. State and Private Apartments fully 
furnished, Original furniture from Buckingham 
Palace, Period costumes. The Londonderry 
Ambassadoria! Silver. Open 10 to 8 daily, in- 
cluding Sundays. 


CONTEMPORARY ART SOCIETY — ‘THE 
RELIGIOUS THEME.’ C.A.S. Exhibition at the 
Tate Gallery. Last week. Exhibition closes 
August 21st 
IVEAGH BEQUEST, KENWOOD. Exhibition 
of ALLAN RAMSAY, Painter-in-Ordinary to 
George IfI. Admission Free. Weekdays 10-7, 
Sundays 2.30-7. 210 bus from Archway or 
Golders Green stations (1002). 


‘SKIN TROUBLES,’ John Wood, Caxton Hall, 
Mon, 18 Aug. 7.30. 2/6d. (mems. Is.) London 
Natura! Health Society. 


MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond Street, 
W.1. XIX and XX CENTURY EUROPEAN 
MASTERS. Daily 10-5.30, Sats. 10-12.30. 


THE WADDINGTON GALLERIES. THREE 
PAINTERS: Ivon Hitchens, Jack B. Yates, 
Roderic O'Connor and COLOUR FORM and 
LINE. Daily 10-6, Sat. 10-i1.—2 Cork Street, 
London, W.1. 


PERSONAL 


A NICE SLICE SUFFICETH US when its served 
with delicious Rayners Mango Chutney—from 
all good grocers. 


ABATE TENSION, ‘nervous stress, insomnia, 
anxiety and chronic fatigue. Consult Charles B. 
Law, M.B., H.A., Hypnotherapist and Hypno- 
analyst.—Phone een 0382, 12 Harman 
Drive, Cricklewood, W.2. 


BURGESS.—Persons knowing the whereabouts 
of Burgess Anchovy Paste will benefit fully from 
further investigations. 


CANCER- PATIENT (91624), Boy (4), “‘respond- 

ing favourably to treatment. but now needs a 

period of convalescence, which can be ecmneet 

for £3 a. week, Please help us to care for him. 

Jewellery welcomed.—National Society for Can- 

cer Relief,. Appeal G.7, 47 Victoria Street, 
oe. 


CONTINENTAL TOURING. We take you by 
car through Europe. Parties of three at 4d. a 
mile per person, all inclusive, during September 
and October, Jugoslavian Riviera? Austrian 
lakes, Italy? Plan your route with us. We 
arrange hotels, rail and air connections. Or rent 
a car to drive yourself for £20 per week.— 
Write to ae eee 46 Theobaids Road, 
London, Ww.c.1 

FOREIGN | girls “available ‘au pair’ or as 
Mothers’ Helps; short/long periods.—Anglo- 
Continental Bureau, 148 Walton St., S.W.3. 
KNI 9906. 


FOREIGN STAMPS. Approval books, singles 
and sets on request. Stamps also bought. — 
Details, quantities and value to Box 99 


GOING ON HOLIDAY? 
You might be unable to buy the Spectator 
when you go on holiday, as newsagents do not 
carry surplus stock. To make sure of receiving 
your Spectator send us your holiday address 
and we will post the paper to you—at I1id. 

per copy. Instructions to: 

SALES MANAGER 
THE SPECTATOR LTD. 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1 


Nirway O\L-FIRING 


@ What it is 
@ What it does 
@ What it costs 


Send for copy of this 
colour folder now 








(Box A194), DROITWICH 








“THE WEEK” 


the brilliant survey in 
The Observer every Sunday 
that gives you a clear per- 
spective on a whole week’s 
news in fifteen minutes’ easy 
reading. 
Let 


THE OBSERVER 


put the world in your hands 
on Sunday 











area tn teh. anand nmdaneaae™ 





HUMANISM—a modern outlock. — Write to 
Ethicai Union, 13 Prince of Wales Tce., W.8. 


FREEDOM from nervous cor ditions, habits, 
complexes, compulsions, insomnia, asthma, 
migfaine, anxiety, neurosis.—R. K. Brian, M.B., 
H.A., Hypnotherapist and Hypnoanalyst, 19 
Wigmore Street, W.1. LANgham 4245. 


HENRY.—Meet you road junction two “miles 
N.E. of Great Twittering on National Benzole 
road map (Section Three). You can’t miss it—the 
map’s so jolly clear.—From National Benzole 
garages and filling stations, 1s. 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning. — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1. D.X. 


LIKE the exciting Spanish flavour of Flamenco 
dancing? Here are two other fine Spanish flavours, 
equally irresistible—E! Cid Amontillado and Fino 
Feria, Both are superb Duff Gordon Sherries. 


MICRO, CORNEAL AND CONTACT LENSES, 
Specialists for over 20 years. Free booklet and 
details of easy payments, David Blackstone Ltd., 
115 Oxford Street, London, W.1. (Tel.: GER 
531), 197. Regent Street, W.1. Tel.: REG 6693). 
Branches at Liverpool, Leeds, Newcastle, 
Glasgow, Derby, Leicester, Sheffield, etc., —s 


MISSING PERSONS TRACED, 

vestigations, 87 Fairfax Drive # - 
Sea, Essex. ° r ‘wo 

YOUR INTEREST in new writers a8 promise can 
be furthered by becoming a PATRO®® of: New 
Authors Limited. Without any.adii 1 cost 
you can obtain their books fron, yout kseller 
one month before See ea 


your part in a unique publishing ventur “Write 
for details to the Secretary, New Authors Limited, 
178/202 Great Portland Street, Lagden , Ml. 


_ £4 ee ad 


EDUCATIONAL, 


EXPERT ‘POST AL TUITION for Examinations 
—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for tree prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam, or subject in which interested to Metro- 


politan College, G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 _ 


Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 


FICTION-{WRITING, We are specialist { tutors 
—No Sales—no fees. Students’ work appears in 
all markets. Prospectus free from Dep. B.23, 
British Institue of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., 
Regent House, Regent Street, London, W.1. 


FRENCH STUDENT. Teaches French. Moder- 
ate fee. London area.—Box 4007 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING, a for uni- 
versity graduates and older students: six month 
and intensive 14-weck courses.—Write Organis- 
ing Secretary, DAVIES’S, Addison Road, 
W.14. PARK 8392. 


HOLBORN COLLEGE OF LAW. LAN- 
GUAGES AND COMMERCE, Princeton 
Street, W.C.1. The evening.courses in LAW, 
formerly held at Kennington College, have now 
been transferred to this College. Starting in Sep- 
tember, full-time day and evening courses for 
Inter, and Final LL.B. (London) will be offered, 
and evening courses for Bar and Solicitors’ 
examinations and for Solicitors’ Clerks.—Particu- 
lars obtainable from the Secretary (1538). 


POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of Educ. (all 
examining Boards), London Univ. B.A., B.Sc., 
B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., & B.D., 
Dearee, and Diplomas. Also for Law and 
ions. Prospectus from C. 
D. Parker, aan LL.D., Director of Studies, 
Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall, ‘Oxford (Est. 1894). 





SECRETARIAL TRAINING. Intensive courses 
in Shorthand, Typewriting, Book-keeping and 
Secretarial Practice. Prospectus: The Oxford & 
County Secretarial College, 34 St. Giles. 


LITERARY 


YOUR PEN CAN PAY FOR YOUR 
HOLIDAY 
Every year people of all ages, coached by the 
London School of Journalism, turn their holi- 
day experiences to account by writing articles 
or stories. Why not you? If you acquire the 
professional touch you can always make money 
with your pen. Free book of advice from : 
PROSPECTUS DEPARTMENT, 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
19 Hertford Street, Park Lane, W.1. 
GRO 8250 


BOOKS. The ‘Spectator’ will arrange for books 
reviewed or advertised in this paper’s columns to 
be sent to readers who cannot otherwise obtain 
them. Orders, accompanied by a remittance 
covering the books’ total published price, plus 
ls. 6d. per volume for postage, should be 
sent to the Book Order Dept., ‘Spectator,’ 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1, 








THE SPECTATOR, 


BOOK BARGAINS. Fiction and Non-Fiction. 
Lists Free.—Pall Mall Books, 1 Royal Opera 
Arcade, Pall Mali, S.W.1 


YOUR WRITING Success begins with 
‘KNOW HOW.’ FREE year's subscription to 
Britain's foremost magazine for Writers. Send 
for FREE R.3 ‘Know-How Guide to Writing 
Success.’ No sale—No Fees tuition, — B. A. 
School of Successful Writing Ltd., 124 New 
Bond Street, London, W.1. 











SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


AUTHORS’ MSS., any length, typed in 7 days 
(4-day emergency scrvice for urgent work), 
short stories, etc., by return. Typescripts care- 
fully checked. Great emphasis on accuracy and 
attractive presentation, 4-hr. duplicating service. 
Indexing, Cataloguing, Editing, Proof-reading, 
Literary research, etc, Temp. secretaries, Dictat- 
ing machine service. Public/Private mectings 
reported. Recording machines on hire. Transla- 
tion from/into all languages. Overnight service. 
TELEDICTA SERVICE : DICTATE LETTERS, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, MEMORANDA, ETC., OVER PHONE—9 a.m.- 
9 p.m, Open till 9 p.m. ‘and week-ends.—Secre- 
tarial Aunts, 32 Rupert St., W.1 (GER 1067-9). 


LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 6d. 
Accuracy assured, Min. charge 4d. — E. R- 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 


MSS.” TYPED, 2s. per thousand words, 6d. 
carbon.—Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Rd., Wallington, 
=: ea i oo, 
TYPING MSS., 2s. 1,000 words.—Nancy McFar- 
lane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 








SHOPPING BY PosT 


ABANDON DULL MEALS 
CANADIAN PEACHES 
Distinctive and Exquisite Bouquet. Halves in 
Choice Syrup. 15 oz. tins. 8 for 26s. 24 for 78s. 
Mixed Peach Parcel: 8 tins each of Canadian, 
Californian (Sliced) and White for 78s. 
All Post or Carriage Paid. Immediate Delivery. 
SHILLING COFFEE CO. LTD., 

16 Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3 


CANDY STRIPED SHEETS, Blue, ‘Pink or 
Green. 80 x 100, with 2 Pillowcases’ to match, 
58s. 6d. set Plain White Sheets, 54 x 87, 17s. 
pair; 70 x 90, 28s. pair; 76 x 100, 34s. pair. Post 
Free. Money back guarantee.—K. M. Dodson, 
9 Monument Street, Peterborough, Northants. 





GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM. Notwithstand- 
ing sensational new drug and serum discoveries 
the truth about garlic as a remedy for rheuma- 
tism stands firm, as it has stood for 5,000 years. 
Get to know GARLISOL non-taint garlic tabicts 
for dissolving rheumatism at its foots. Send 
52s. 6d. for 1,000 tablets (six months’ treatment) 
and interesting booklet of home treatment with 
the aid of garlic.—Garlisol Company, Fairlight, 
Sussex. 





GOURMET’S DELIGHT 


Each carton contains : 3 Ib. 13 oz. Whole Roast 
Chicken, 1 Ib. Finest Ox Tongue, 8 oz: tin 
Frankfurters, 74 oz. tin Chicken Fillets in Pork, 
144 oz. Asparagus Tips, and 12 oz. Braised 
Kidneys. Sent e only £2 post paid. Two cartons, 
£3 17s. 6d. 0. 


Dept. S.P., GREEN HILL, WORCESTER 





HARRIS TWEED, 6d. per yard; also 
TAILORING SERVICE PATTERNS and 
PRICES from IAN MACIVER, 96 Cromwell 
Street, Stornaway, Isle of Lewis. 


OUR HOME-MADE wholemeal bread is good 
pure food, full of flavour, delicious and satisfying 
with salads, horey or © cheesé and a valuabic 
source of vitamins, especially the B group. The 
whole family will enjoy it because it is real old- 
fashioned good bread. Our Health and Fitness 
Wholewheat meal is guaranteed 200 per cent. 
d in the i l way at our water 

mill at Felstead, Essex. Quickly, casily m 
no one should have difficulty with our recipes— 
it can - be SS for aoaees, biscuits, short- 
bread, . Prices, including recipes : 
6 Ib. bag, “9 /3d.; 12 Ib Ib. nat 13/6d,—Write H. 
GRAY J ATH (HEALTH) MILL, 8 
Orchard louse’ Mil} Road, Chelmsford, Essex. 


PURE SILK rh ao 75s., 











s 38 
from Austin Smith, 36 Bethcley St., W. 1. 


ROSEMOYNE ERISH LINENS. Noted for their 
Lustrous Beauty, Elegant, Hand-woven ang = 








WRITE FOR PROFIT in Spare Time — 
wherever you live. Send stamp for free copy 
of 24-page prospectus and a full-size specimen 
lessons—without obligation. Students have sold 
articles and stories to 1,750 publications; many 
eatn while learning, — The Regent Institute 
(Dept, 85/SL), Palace Gate, London, 8. 





LINENS, Jordanstown, Co. Antrim, Northern 
Ireland. 
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SAVE £££’s with BOONE—the EASIEST way 
to give up smoking! No medicines. Trial and 
guarantee.—Details from Dept. §.1, ——— 
Health Co., 23 White Hart Lane, S.W.1 








TO LET 


CHEAM, SURREY. Delightful s/c furnished 
Ground-floor Flat. Perfect condition. Nicely fur- 
nished; 2 bedrooms, lounge with dining recess, 
kitchenette, tiled bathroom. All modern ameni- 
ties. Good garden. Rent £7 7s. per week.-— 
Apply Moreton Riches, 92 East Hill, Wands- 
worth. VANdyke 4166. 


WANTED 


BARN OUTBUILDING wanted,  1,000-2,500 
square feet for studio workshop, near London.-— 
Box 3093 


ACCOMMODATION 
SELF-CONTAINED fiat (ptly. furn.), 3-laree 
rooms, bath, sep. w.c.; facing Wandsworth Com. 
mon, S.W.18. £4 p.w. Vac. ist Aug.—Box 4010. 
THE RIGHT PERSON to share your flat, or 
we find you suitable accommodation. Every third 
client now comes to us by personal recom 
mendation.—Share-A-Flat, 175 Piccadilly, W.1. 
HYD 2545/6. 








HOTELS 


AMBASSADORS HOTEL, W.C.1. Bed and 
Breakfast. Single room 28s. Double romm S4s. 
No surcharge. Near King’s’ Cross, Euston and 
St. Pancras Stations, EUSton 1456, 

APPLEBY, WESTMORLAND. Garbridge 
Hotel. Beautifully situated between Lakes and 
Pennines. A ‘Signpost’ Country House Hotel, 
with books, music, games, television. A.A. 
R.A.C.. Tel: 71. 

BOURNEMOUTH. Connaught Court, W. Cliff. 
Tel.: 1944, 33 rms. 150 yards sea front. Gdns, 
Putting Green, Garages, Superlative food. 
Aug. 23rd, 104 gns.; 30th, 10 gns. 








HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 








1,300 MELES SOUTH 
TO THE SUN 
ONLY £61 RETURN! 
MADEIRA 


Searching for something out of the ordinary this 
year? Here, then, is a golden opportunity to 
visit Madeira, the most beautiful sub-tropical 
island in the world, where you can enjoy a 
luxury holiday at considerably reduced fares. 
Every hotel offers reasonable rates and retains 
a high standard of comfort, food and service. 
It is never too late to holiday in Madeira. 


See your Travel Agent now or contact 


AQUILA AIRWAYS 
62 Brompton Road, London, S.W.3. 


SHAKESPEARE, 7 days 4-star hotel, Stratford, 
and seats for all 5 plays, 2-28 Sept. and 12-19 
Oct, All-in, 22 gns.—Write now, Illyrian Tours, 
Blue Gates, Chertsey Bridge, Surrey. 








BURGUNDY SHIPPERS 
ENTIRE STOCK PURCHASED 
Wholesale prices until the end of 

AUGUST : 


Fullest details from: 
Wine Merchants, 


Laytons 
me Sg) Wil. WEL eee 








‘A WELCOME GIFT 


The Spectator by post makes a 


welcome gift, particularly to 
friends living overseas, 

A year’s subscription costs 50s. 
A Greeting Card is sent from the 
Spectator to friends for whom a 
subscription is opened as a birth- 
day gift. 

Instructions should be sent to: 
THE SALES MANAGER 
THE SPECTATOR 
99 GOWER STREET, 
LONDON, WCl1 














Second-class mail 


authorised at the New York, N.Y., Post Office. 
London, 


Revie tered as a Newspaper. privileges 
EUSton a a in Great Britain by GALE & PovpEN Ltp., 28 Craven Street, 


Published THE 
W.C.2, at their W: 
id: 50s. per annum (52 weeks). Air Mail rates on application. Postage on this issue: tiara’ 23d., i Wellington Canada (Canadian Magazine 


Specraton Lrp., at its Oifices, 99 Gower St., London, 
» Subscription Rate by surface mail to any address in the 


W.C.1i, Telephone: 
Post), id.—Friday, August 15, 1958 











